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SUCCESS. 


If you wish success in life, make preseverance your 
bosom friend, experience your wise counsellor, caution 
your elder brother, and hope your guardian genius.— 
Joseph Addison. 
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Government-Bell Suit in Pacific Northwest, Settled. 

The suit of the Attorney General of the United States 
against the Bell company for attempting to monopolize 
interstate telephonic communication between the states of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, has been settled by the 
filing of a decree in the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Oregon. 

The details of the decree, showing the plan worked out 
by the Department of Justice to restore toll line competi- 
tion, are interesting in many particulars, but the real point 
of interest is the underlying general principle laid down 
in the decree. The details of the plans are but the carry- 
ing out of that general principle. Inasmuch as the attitude 
of the Department of Justice toward exchange and toll 
line competition, the consolidation of exchanges and the 
preservation of separate toll lines, is indicated by the find- 
ing, it is a matter of the greatest importance to all tele- 
phone men that they carefully analyze the decree. This 
is especially true when it is considered that the decree is 
in the nature of an agreement, the Bell company and the 
complaining Independent companies having consented to its 
terms. 

The Bell company—that is, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries—was accused by the 
Department of Justice of entering into a combination to 
acquire the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co., 
the Independent Telephone Co. of Seattle, the Home Tele- 
phone Co. of Puget Sound, with exchanges at Tacoma and 
Bellingham; the Home Telephone Co. of Spokane, and 
the Interstate Telephone Co., operating interstate toll lines 
and ten exchanges. The Bell company was also charged 
with having made exclusive toll contracts with a number 


of telephone companies in Oregon, Idaho and Washing- 
ton. These combinations and contracts were made, says 
the Attorney General, so that the Bell could “monopolize 
commerce in respect to furnishing facilities for telephonic 
communication between the states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington and between the states of Washington and Idaho.” 

It should be noticed that the Bell company was not 
brought into court for having consolidated the exchanges 
at Seattle, thereby monopolizing the telephone business 
in that city, but because by its several acts—of which the 
consolidation at Seattle was one—it attempted to monopo- 
lize interstate telephone communication. If no interstate 
toll lines had been involved in the combinations, the At- 
torney General could not have intervened for the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Justice, as given it under the 
Sherman Act, is restricted to interstate business. 

Having in mind, then, that the Attorney General in- 
stituted these suits because of an attempt to monopolize in- 
terstate communication, it will be seen that the requirements 
of the decree are for the direct purpose of preventing that 
monopolization and the restoration of interstate competition. 
By the permission to retain certain exchange properties, 
notably the Home Telephone Co. of Spokane, if it is de- 
sired by the authorities having control of local consolida- 
tions, it is indicated that the Attorney General does not 
consider that he is required by the >herman Act to pre- 
vent local exchange consolidations, so long as competition 
in interstate communication is not interrupted. This in- 
terpretation of the law is of the greatest importance to 
telephone interests, and to a large extent establishes a 
definite 
Hitherto there has been no definition of the law which 
would in any way indicate where federal control ends and 


demarcation between federal and_ state control. 


where state control begins. 

When the ownership of the Northwestern and Inter- 
state toll lines has been restored to Independent interests, 
as required by the decree, there will have been created 
an interesting situation worthy of careful study-——_Independ- 
ent toll lines terminating on Bell switchboards and com- 
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As pointed out by the decree 


peting with Bell toll lines. 


in several instances, competition in interstate communica- 
tion is restored, and, by means of the consolidated proper- 
ties, opportunities for interstate communication are greatly 
extended and widened. 

The working out of this problem in the Northwest is 
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That a 
settlement was reached along broad lines that bring bene- 


access to both Bell and Independent toll lines. 


fits to the public at large is evidence of the new spirit that 
is entering into the consideration of these matters by In- 
dependent and Bell interests. To do his duty in administer- 
ing the Sherman Act, the Attorney General was obliged 





expected to make much easier the solution of the prob- 
lems of other localities. 
gon and Idaho will have unlimited toll privileges, with 


The people of Washington, Ore- 












Look Ahead or Lag Behind 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Forget the map and watch the clock. The universe is shrinking daily. Meas- 

ure by minutes, not miles. Time and not distance is the important factor in modern 
calculations. 
Your competitor has availed himself of the new opportunities which 
you disregard. He realizes that the systems which made his father rich, will im- 
poverish his sons. He has turned his back upon the obsolete notions of an incom- 
petent era and has adjusted his affairs to fit the standards of the hour. 

Everything you used to know is dangerous knowledge. 
tion can’t serve today’s necessities. 


Speed up! 


Yesterday's informa- 


The wizards are busy, reviving, revamping, improving and supplanting. 
You can’t safely estimate the service of the machine you bought last week. Its 


value cannot be fixed. Its terms of utility are an intangible equation. The instant a 
cuperior model—a more efficient type—makes its appearance, you must install the 


better device, regardless of the cost of junking your comparatively new purchase. 

Propinquity to a certain territory and accessibility to sources of supply con- 
:tantly mean less to the man who relies too much upon his location for his prosperity. 
Natural advantages can be more than offset by distant rivals alert to seize upon ad- 
vanced processes of production. 

You are always missing something—there is always a flaw in your selling plans. 
Keep the whole field under your eye—study the earth, or you'll risk being shoved 
off it. 

You can’t be contented and be safe. Mind everybody else’s business, too. 
We're up and doing things. We are writing history with stenographic notes and 
printing it daily. 

The inventor, the chemist, and the explorer are your new allies. The engineer, 
the railroad builder and the pioneer are laying plans for you the sphere over. 

With twentieth century facilities at hand, you're equipped to operate in Odessa 
as well as your home town. 

China has solved problems which have eluded your grasp. France has devised 
means of grappling with situations over which you are still puzzling. 

The old school is passing. The man who taught you your business, couldn't 
survive a year under present conditions, and you won't last much longer if you rely 
upon his systems for your progress. 

Your old dreams’ won't produce new schemes. 
keep ahead of the man behind. 


Use your head or you won't 


Copyright, and published by permission, Chicago Tribune. 





to require the restoration of toll line competition. 
performing this duty in the settlement of this suit, he has 
indirectly laid down the general principle of the decree. 











Decree Restores Competition in Pacific Northwest 


Dissolution of Bell Combine Directed, Interchangeable Long Distance Service Ordered and Rate Discrimination 
Barred—Government Suit for Violation of Sherman Law in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho Settled by Decree Accepted by Telephone Interests 


Competition in the telephone business of the Pacific 
Northwest is arbitrarily ordered restored, and government 
regulation of such business is insured, by a decree entered 
March 26 in United States District Court at Portland, Ore., 
by Judge Robert S. Bean. The defendants in the suit, 
brought last July under the Sherman anti-trust law, by 
United States District Attorney Reames, are perpetually 
enjoined from creating a condition that will interfere with 
competition. The steps resulting throughout and the tak- 
ing of testimony later were recorded in TELEPHONY at the 
time. 

The petition with regard to 14 of the 42 defendants is 
dismissed, but all the others signed the decree. The de- 
fendants against whom the cases were dismissed were 
merely named in order that they could be used as stepping 
stones on which to sustain evidence of the others. 

The decree, which was accepted by the Bell interests, 
makes specific plans for the restoration of competitive con- 
ditions in the Pacific Northwest and ends the suit under 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 


WHAT THE DEcREE SPECIFIES. 


Besides forbidding the defendants from ever again en- 
tering into such a combination, the American Telephone 
& Telegraph or Pacific company is ordered to dispose of 
its holdings in the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone 
Co. and Interstate Consolidated Telephone Co., which do 
an interstate long distance business and in the Home com- 
pany of Spokane, and is prohibited from acquiring any 
interest in these companies. The time given is 90 days 
for the Northwestern and Interstate holdings, and six 
months for the Home holdings. 

The decree grants the government the right to apply 
to the court at Portland for any further orders that may 
be necessary to complete the intent of the decree, thus 
guaranteeing the virtual and constant Federal regulation. 

Property purchased by the Bell company from the Inde- 
pendents in Seattle, Tacoma and Bellingham, Wash., hav- 
ing become inseparably commingled with the property of 
the Bell company in other places, is not ordered to be sold, 
but a plan of connections is adopted which will produce 
sharper competition in furnishing facilities for interstate 
telephonic communication than existed before the Bell com- 
pany acquired the stock or even would be brought about by 
a sale. 

This plan gives the patrons of the Northwestern com- 
pany the right to interchange communication with the pa- 
trons of the Sunset company in Tacoma and with the Pa- 
cific company in Seattle, Bellingham and Portland. It 
thereby permits the Northwestern to do business with all 
patrons of the Bell companies in those places on equal 
terms with its rival. Before the Bell companies purchased 
the Northwestern stock in 1911, the Northwestern had ac- 
cess to less than one-third of the number of subscribers 
it can reach under this plan. 


Must SELL INDEPENDENT STOCK. 


At Spokane, Wash., the Bell companies are ordered to 
sell their holdings of stock and bonds in the Home com- 
pany of that city. It is provided, however, that if the city 
of Spokane, within three months, shall determine it to be 
to the interest of the people of that city to consolidate 
the exchanges of the Home company and of the Bell com- 
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panies under the control of the latter, application must be 
made to the Portland federal court for modification of the 
decree so that this can be done. 

Such modification can only be made, the decree provides, 
on condition that the Bell companies open up all their 
telephones in Spokane to the Interstate company, the In- 
dependent long distance corporation in eastern Washing- 
ton, which has lines running into Idaho. This gives the 
Interstate, should the modification be made, the right of 
that company to do business not only with the Home’s 
subscribers, numbering about 7,000, but also with the 22,- 
000 subscribers of the Pacific company, under conditions 
that absolutely preclude discrimination. 

In this way the people of Spokane are left free to regu- 
late their local telephone system, while the duty of the 
federal government to regulate competition in interstate 
communication is fully discharged. 


EXCLUSIVE CONTRACTS PROHIBITED. 


The decree condemns as unlawful all contracts by which 
local companies agree to give their long distance business 
to the Bell companies exclusively and prohibits the latter 
from accepting any benefits thereunder. 

In the majority of instances the companies, that are af- 
fected in the decree, are given only 20 days in which to 
dispose of stock and bonds in other defendant companies. 
The Pacific company, however, is given 90 days in which 
to rid itself of stock in the Northwestern. In no case is 
the selling company allowed to dispose of its stock and 
bonds to officers or directors of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., or associate companies, and furthermore 
they are compelled to submit the name of the prospective 
purchasér to the court for approval before the consumma- 
tion of the sale. 

The decree thus not only restores competition in long dis- 
tance business in the area affected by the unlawful combina- 
tion, as it was before, but it enlarges that competition with 
safeguards that insure it against attack. 

Negotiations for a settlement out of court of the tele- 
phone suit began shortly after Attorney General McRey- 
nolds announced the agreement with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the disposal of its Western 
Union stock and for the opening of its long lines to other 
companies. An agreement was reached about three weeks 
ago and the decree was written in Washington, D. C., and 
forwarded to Portland, where it was signed by Judge Bean. 

The suit settled last week was instituted in the United 
States District Court at Portland by United States Attorney 
Reames last July by direction of Attorney General Mc- 
Reynolds and was based on the charge that the defendants 
had entered into combination to monopolize the means of 
telephonic communication in and between the states of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and had, in pursuance of the 
combination, acquired control of the Northwestern, the Inter- 
state of Spokane and the Home of Spokane, together with 
competing exchanges in Seattle, Tacoma and Bellingham. 


GovVERNMENT’s VICToRY A SIGNAL ONE. 
Constantine J. Smyth, former attorney general of the 
state of Nebraska, was appointed a special assistant at- 
torney general of the government to handle this case. 
Miss Mary J. Bell, stenographer for United States Dis- 
trict Judge Bean, was named special stenographic examiner, 
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and she, together with Mr. Smyth and attorneys for the 
defendants, traveled from coast to coast taking testimony. 
Witnesses for the government were heard in San Fran- 
cisco, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Butte, Denver, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. The government 
finished its case in the last named city about December 20. 
The defendants had just started presenting their testimony 
when they indicated that they would consent to a decree 
sustaining the petition. Negotiations, it is understood, 
were taken up about two months ago. 

“You can say that the government has truly won a sig- 
nal victory,” Constantine J. Smyth wired Mr. Reames from 
his home in Omaha. 

The decree filed by Judge Bean with the consent and stipu- 
lation which it contains, are given in full below: 


CONSENT AND STIPULATION. 


The United States of America, petitioner, vs. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., et al., defendants. 

Whereas, the defendants not dismissed assert that the 
acts complained of in the petition were done by them in the 
belief that they were lawful; and, 

Whereas, the Attorney General insists they were not law- 
ful; and, 

Whereas, it is believed that the public interest will be 
served by an adjustment of this controversy, and to that 
end the said defendants are willing, as to the matters in- 
volved in this controversy, to submit to a decree requiring 
them to comply with the law ‘as interpreted by the At- 
torney General; 

Therefore, they consent that a decree may be entered 
in this cause in the words and figures following: 

In THE District CourT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT OF OrEGOoN: The United States of America, petitioner, 
vs. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Atlantic & Pacific 
Telephone Co., The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Sun- 
set Telephone & Telegraph Co., Pacific States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co., Home Telephone 
Co. of Puget Sound, Independent Telephone Co. of Seattle, 
Title Insurance & Trust Co., Interstate Consolidated Telephone 
Co., Corporation Securities & Investment Co., Independent Long 
Distance Telephone Co., Washington County Telephone Co., 
Granger Telephone & Telegraph Co., McMinnville Local and 
Long Distance Telephone Co., Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., 
Theodore N. Vail, Union N. Bethell, William R. Driver, Edward 
J. Hall, N. C. Kingsbury, B. E. Sunny, H. B. Thayer, Charles 
P. Ware, Henry T. Scott, E. C. Bradley, F. W. Eaton, H. S. 
King, F. G. Drumm, Timothy Hopkins, W. H. Crocker, Ed- 
ward B. Field, Edward Field, Jr.. E. M. Burgess, William 
Mead, A. E. Adams, W. H. Foster, George J. Petty, S. G. 
Hughes, John F. Davis, and Thaddeus S. Lane, defendants. 


DECREE. 


The above cause having come on this day for hearing upon the 
motion of the petitioner for a decree, the court, upon consid- 
eration of the pleadings and of the consent of defendants on 
file, finds, orders and decrees as follows: 

First: That the petition is dismissed as to the defendants 
Home Telephone Co., of Puget Sound, Title Insurance & Trust 
Co., Independent Long Distance Co., Granger Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Washington County Telephone Co., Union N. 
Bethell, William R. Driver, Edward J. Hall, B. E. Sunny, H. 
B. Thayer, Charles P. Ware, F. W. Eaton, E. M. Burgess, and 
George J. Petty. 

Seconp: That the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(hereinafter called the American company) owns more than 
a majority of the capital stock of the Atlantic & Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. (hereinafter called the Atlantic com- 
pany) and of The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. herein- 
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after called the Pacific company) and of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (hereinafter called the Mountain 
States company); that the Pacific company owns more than 
a majority of the capital ‘stock of the Pacific States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (hereinafter called the Pacific States com- 
pany) and of the Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Co. (herein- 
after called the Sunset company); that the American com- 
pany designates the Atlantic company ,the Pacific company, the 
Mountain States company, the Pacific States company and the 
Sunlet company as its associate companies, and has and exer- 
cises over each the control which grows out of the above de- 
scribed stock ownership. 

Tuirp: That the defendants, except those dismissed, here- 
tofore entered into a combination to acquire the properties 
hereinafter specifically ordered to be disposed of, and to com- 
mit other acts hereinafter specifically enjoined, and thereby 
to restrain and monopolize commerce in respect of furnishing 
facilities for telephonic communication between the states of 
Oregon and Washington and between the states of Washing- 
ton and Idaho, and now are parties to said combination, and 
are and heretofore have been attempting to monopolize said 
facilities, in violation of the act of Congress of July 2, 1890, en- 
titled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies.” . 

Wherefore, said defendants and each of them, their offi- 
cers, directors, agents and employes, are hereby perpetually 
restrained and enjoined from directly or indirectly doing any 
act or thing whatsoever in furtherance of the objects and pur- 
poses of said combination, and from continuing as parties 
thereto, and from continuing said commerce or any part there- 
of, and from forming or joining any like combination in the 
future. 

Fourtu: That the Hillsboro Telephone Co. (hereinafter 
called the Hillsboro company) since December 1, 1911, has 
owned and operated a telephone exchange in the town of 
Hillsboro, Ore.; that since long prior to December 1, 1911, the 
Pacific company, on the one hand, and the Northwestern 
Long Distance Telephone Co. (hereinafter called the North- 
western company), in conjunction with the Home Telephone 
Co. of Portland (hereinafter called the Home of Portland), 
on the other hand, have operated competitive long distance 
telephone lines between Hillsboro and points both in Ore- 
gon and Washington, and have been natural competitors in 
furnishing facilities for interstate communication by tele- 
phone between Hillsboro and said points; that on or about 
December 1, 1911, the Hillsboro company entered into a con- 
tract with the Pacific company whereby it agreed to give 
and in pursuance of which it does give all long distance busi- 
ness originating on its lines to the latter company exclusively, 
thereby destroying all competition between the Pacific com- 
pany and the Northwestern company in respect of said busi- 
ness. 

Wherefore, the Pacific company, its officers, directors, agents 
and employes, are hereby perpetually restrained and enjoined 
from enforcing, attempting to enforce, or accepting any bene- 
fits under the exclusive provisions of said contract and from 
entering into any like covenants in the future. 

FirtH: That the McMinnville Local and Long Distance 
Telephone Co. (hereinafter called the McMinnville company), 
owns and operates a telephone exchange in the town of Mc- 
Minnville, Ore., which is connected with the long distance 
lines of the Pacific company but not with the lines of the 
Home of Portland, or the Northwestern company, and that 
it should be connected with them as one of the means of 
restoring the competitive conditions in the area affected by 
the aforesaid combination. 

Wherefore, the Pacific company at any time after 20 days 
from the entry of this decree, upon application to it by the 
proper party, shall prepare, and upon the acceptance thereof 
by said party, execute and carry out, a contract obliging the 
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Pacific company to make arrangements whereby patrons of 
the McMinnville company and patrons of the Home of Port- 
land may use the long distance lines of the Pacific company 
between Portland and McMinnville for the interchange of 
communication, and whereby the patrons of the McMinnville 
company and patrons of the Northwestern company may in- 
terchange communication through the joint use of the lines 
of the Northwestern company and the Pacific company, at 
rates and under other conditions substantially similar to those 
under which patrons of the Pacific company obtain corre- 
sponding service over the lines of the Pacific company. And 
the Pacific company, the other associate companies, and the 
American company, their respective officers, directors, agents 
and employes, are hereby perpetually restrained and enjoined 
from refusing or failing in any respect to maintain said ar- 
rangements after they have been established, and from dis- 
criminating in any way whatsoever against the McMinnville 
company, the Home of Portland, or the Northwestern com- 
pany in respect of said communications. 


StxtH: That S. G. Hughes owns and operates a telephone 
exchange (hereinafter called the Forest Grove exchange) in 
the town of Forest Grove, Ore., which is connected with the 
long distance lines of the Pacific company, but not with the 
lines of the Home of Portland, or the Northwestern com- 
pany, and that it should be connected with them as one of 
the means of restoring the competitive conditions in the area 
affected by the aforesaid combination. 

Wherefore, the Pacific company at any time after 20 days 
from the entry of this decree, upon application to it by the 
proper party, shall prepare and upon the acceptance thereof 
by said party, execute and carry out a contract obligating the 
Pacific company to make arrangements whereby patrons of 
the Forest Grove exchange and patrons of the Home of 
Portland may use the long distance lines of the Pacific com- 
pany between Portland and Forest Grove for the interchange 
of communication and whereby the patrons of the Forest Grove 
exchange and patrons of the Northwestern company may in- 
terchange communication through the joint use of the lines of 
the Northwestern company and the Pacific company, at rates and 
under other conditions substantially similar to those under 
which patrons of the Pacific company obtain corresponding 
service over the lines of the Pacific company. And the 
Pacific company, the other associate companies, and the Amer- 
ican company, their respective officers, directors, agents and 
employes, are hereby perpetually restrained and enjoined from 
refusing or failing in any respect to maintain said arrange- 
ments after they have been established, and from discrimi- 
nating in any way whatsoever against the Forest Grove ex- 
change, the Home of Portland, or the Northwestern company 
in respect of said communications. 


CONNECTIONS ORDERED FOR PORTLAND HoME ComPANY. 


SEVENTH: That the Home of Portland when this suit was 
commenced, and for a long time prior thereto, owned and 
operated a telephone exchange in the city of Portland, Ore.; 
that this exchange was connected with the lines of the North- 
western company whereby its patrons could and did inter- 
change communication with patrons of the Northwestern com- 
pany at points both in Oregon and Washington. 

That the Pacific company during the time aforesaid owned 
and operated a telephone exchange in the city of Portland 
and, in connection therewith, owned and operated long dis- 
tance lines whereby its patrons could and did interchange com- 
munication with persons at said points in Oregon and Wash- 


ington reached by the Northwestern company and also with 


persons in California and other states; that there never has 
been a connection at Portland between the exchange of the 
Pacific company and the lines of the Northwestern company, 
nor between the lines of the Home of Portland and the long 
distance lines of the Pacific company, and that there should 
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be a connection between the Portland exchange of the Pacific 
company and the lines of the Northwestern company and be- 
tween the Portland exchange of the Home of Portland and 
the long distance lines of the Pacific company as one of the 
means of restoring competitive conditions in the furnishing of 
facilities for telephonic communication in the area affected by 
the aforesaid combination. 

Wherefore, the Pacific company, at any time after 20 days 
from the entry of this decree, upon application to it by the 
proper party, shall prepare and upon the acceptance thereof 
by said party, execute and carry out, a contract obligating the 
Pacific company to provide for trunk lines between the toll 
board of the Pacific company at Portland, and between the 
exchange of the Pacific company in Portland and the toll 
board of the Northwestern company in Portland, whereby pat- 
rons of the Northwestern company and patrons of the Pacific 
company in Portland may interchange long distance communi- 
cation, and patrons of the Home of Portland and patrons of 
the Pacific company may interchange long distance communi- 
cation at rates and under other conditions substantially similar 
to those under which patrons of the Pacific company obtain 
corresponding service over the lines of the Pacific company. 
And the Pacific company, the other associate companies and 
the American company, their respective officers, directors, 
agents and employes, are hereby perpetually restrained and en- 
joined from refusing or failing in any respect to maintain 
said arrangements after they have been established, and from 
discriminating in any way whatsoever against said Home com- 
pany or Northwestern company in respect of said long distance 
communications. 

E1cHTH: That the Independent Telephone Co. of Seattle 
(hereinafter called the Independent company) on and prior 
to October 22, 1910, owned and operated a telephone exchange 
in the city of Seattle, Wash.; that during the same time the 
Northwestern company owned and operated telephones lines 
from Seattle south to Corvallis, Ore., and from Seattle north- 
west to Port Angeles, Wash.; that during the same time the 
Puget Sound Independent Telephone Co. (hereinafter called 
the Puget Sound company) owned and operated telephone 
lines from Seattle, where connection was made with the lines 
of the Northwestern company, north into British Columbia; 
that the exchange of the Independent company on and before 
October 22, 1910, was connected at Seattle with the lines of 
the Northwestern company and the Puget Sound company, 
and thereby its patrons could and did interchange communica- 
tion over the connected lines with persons in the state of Ore- 
gon and in British Columbia. 

That the Pacific company during the time aforesaid also 
owned and operated a telephone exchange in Seattle and long 
distance telephone lines from Seattle to the points in Oregon 
and British Columbia reached by the Northwestern company 
and by the Puget Sound company, and was a competitor of 
the Independent company, the Northwestern company and the 
Puget Sound company. 

That the Atlantic company on October 22, 1910, acquired all 
the shares of capital stock and all the bonds of the Independ- 
ent company and subsequently sold and transferred them to 
the Pacific company, which on March 1, 1912, acquired all of 
the physical property of the Independent company, and there- 
after so commingled the same with the property previously 
owned by it, that a separation at this time is impracticable; 
that the Pacific company retained the connection then existing 
between the exchange of the Independent company and the 
lines of the Northwestern and Puget Sound companies but 
under conditions which restrict competition between the North- 
western and Puget Sound companies on the one hand and the 
Pacific company on the other. 

Wherefore, The Pacific company, at any time after 20 days 
from the entry of this decree, upon application to it by the 
proper party, shall prepare, and upon the acceptance thereof 
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by said party, execute and carry out, a contract obligating the 
Pacific company to make arrangements whereby its patrons 
on the one hand and the patrons of the Northwestern com- 
pany and of the Puget Sound company respectively on the 
other may interchange communication at rates and under other 
conditions substantially similar to those under which patrons 
of the Pacific company obtain corresponding service over the 
long distance lines of the Pacific company, and whereby a 
patron of the Pacific company in Seattle desiring to use long 
distance lines, shall be connected by its “A” operator with 
the station of the recording operator of the company whose 
lines he specifies, or, if he expresses no choice, ‘he shall be 
connected with the recording operator of the Pacific company, 
who shall ascertain the company of his choice and the call shall 
be completed over the lines of that company. The Northwest- 
ern company and the Puget Sound company may have an em- 
ploye so equipped and stationed that she can hear all com- 
munications of the recording operator of the Pacific company 
in handling calls. Neither the Pacific company nor any of its 
employes shall connect any of its patrons with its own long 
distance lines or with those of the Northwestern company or 
the Puget Sound company except in accordance with instru-- 
tions given in the manner aforesaid. The Pacific company, the 
other associate companies, and the American company, their 
respective officers, directors, managers, agents and employes, 
are hereby perpetually restrained and enjoined from refusing 
or failing in any respect to maintain said arrangements after 
the same have been established and from discriminating in any 
way whatsoever against the Northwestern company or the Puget 
Sound company in respect of said communications. 

NintH: That the Home Telephone Co. of Puget Sound 
(hereinafter called the Home company) on and prior to De- 
cember 9, 1911, owned and operated two telephone exchanges, 
one in the city of Tacoma and one in the city of Bellingham, 
Wash.; that the exchange at Tacoma was connected with the 
lines of the Northwestern company and the exchange at Bell- 
ingham with the lines of the Puget Sound company; that 
through said connections patrons of the Home company, either 
in Tacoma or Bellingham, could and did interchange communi- 
cation over the connected lines with persons in Oregon and 
in British Columbia. 

That the Sunset company during the same time owned and 
operated a telephone exchange in Tacoma, which was connected 
with the long distance lines of the Pacific company, and the 
Pacific company owned and operated a telephone exchange in 
Bellingham which was connected with its own long distance 
lines, and thus the Sunset company and the Pacific company 
on the one hand were in competition with the Home company, 
the Northwestern company and the Puget Sound company on 
the other. 

That the Sunset company on December 22, 1911, acquired all 
the physical property of the Home company in Tacoma and 
Bellingham and thereafter so commingled it in Tacoma with 
the property previously owned by itself and in Bellingham 
with the property previously owned by the Pacific company, 
that a separation at this time is impracticable. 

That the connections theretofore existing at Tacoma between 
the exchange of the Home company and the lines of the North- 
western company and at Bellingham between the exchange of 
the Home company and the lines of the Puget Sound company 
were severed by the Sunset company, but were subsequently 
restored, under conditions, however, which restrain competition 
between the Northwestern company and Puget Sound com- 
pany on the one hand and the long distance lines of the Pacific 
company on the other. 

Wherefore, the Pacific company and the Sunset company, at 
any time after 20 days from the entry of this decree, upon ap- 
plication to them by the proper party, shall prepare and upon 
the acceptance thereof by said party, execute and carry out, 
a contract obligating the Pacific company and the Sunset com- 
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pany to make arrangements (a) whereby the patrons of the 
Sunset company at Tacoma and those of the Northwestern 
company and the patrons of the Pacific company at Bellingham 
and those of the Puget Sound company may interchange com- 
munication, in each case at the same rates and under other 
conditions substantially similar to those under which patrons 
of the Sunset company in Tacoma and patrons of the Pacific 
company in Bellingham obtain corresponding service over the 
long distance lines of the Pacific company; and (b) whereby 
a patron of the Sunset company at Tacoma or of the Pacific 
company at Bellingham, desiring to use long distance lines, 
shall be connected by the “A” operator of the Sunset com- 
pany in‘the one case and of the Pacific company in the other 
with the station of the recording operator of the company 
whose lines he specifies, or if he expresses no choice, he shall 
be connected with the recording operator of the Pacific com- 
pany, who shall ascertain the company of his choice and the 
call shall be completed over the lines of that company. The 
Northwestern company at Tacoma and the Puget Sound com- 
pany at Bellingham may have an employe so equipped and 
stationed that she can hear all communications of the recording 
operator of the Pacific company in handling calls. But neither 
the Sunset company, nor the Pacific company, nor any of its 
employes shall connect any of its patrons at Tacoma with the 
lines of the Northwestern company, or the long distance lines 
of the Pacific company, or any of the patrons of the Pacific 
company at Bellingham with the lines of the Puget Sound 
company, or the long distance lines of the Pacific company, 
except in accordance with instructions given in the manner 
aforesaid. And the Pacific company, the Sunset company, 
the other associate companies, and the American company, 
their respective officers, directors, managers, agents, and em- 
ployes are hereby perpetually restrained and enjoined from 
refusing or failing in any respect to maintain said arrange- 
ments after the same have been established, and from dis- 
criminating in any way whatsoever against the Northwestern 
company or the Puget Sound company in respect of said com- 
munications. 


BELL’s NORTHWESTERN STOCK ORDERED SOLD. 

TentH: That the Pacific company, on and prior to Novem- 
ber 30, 1911, owned and operated long distance telephone lines 
to all points in Oregon and Washington reached by the lines 
of the Northwestern company, with which company it com- 
peted in furnishing facilities for telephonic communication be- 
tween said points; that on or about the day aforesaid the 
Pacific company, acting through H. D. Pillsbury, entered into 
a contract with the defendant, William Mead, to purchase 
all the bonds and at least two-thirds of the issued capital 
stock of the Northwestern company; that afterwards the 
Pacific company acquired from the said Mead, under said con- 
tract, 4,212%4 shares of the capital stock of the Northwestern 
company out of a total issue of 6,300 shares and its bonds of 
the par value of $721,000 out of a total issue of $750,000. 


Wherefore, the Pacific company within 90 days from the en- 
try of this decree, shall dispose of all stock and bonds of 
the Northwestern company and of all interest therein now 
owned or in anywise controlled by it, but not to the American 
company, or to any of its associate companies; nor to any 
person connected with or under the influence of any of said 
companies as Officer, director, stockholder or otherwise, nor 
to any corporation in anywise connected with any of said 
companies; and the name of the person or corporation to 
whom it is intended to sell or transfer such stock or bonds 
shall be submitted to the court and approved by it before the 
consummation of the sale or transfer. And the Pacific com- 
pany, the other associate companies and the American company, 
their respective officers, directors, agents and employes are 
hereby perpetually enjoined and restrained from hereafter ac- 
quiring, either directly or indirectly, any interest in or con- 
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trol over the stock, bonds or other obligations of the North- 
western company or in or over said company. 


RULING RELATIVE TO SPOKANE COMPANIES. 


ELEVENTH: That the Home Telephone Co. of Spokane (here- 
inafter called the Home of Spokane) for more than five years 
has owned and operated in Spokane, Wash., under a franchise 
expiring in 1940, an exchange having about 7,000 telephones, 
which is connected with the long distance lines of the Inter- 
state Telephone Co., Limited (hereinafter called the Inter- 
state company), but with no other long distance lines. 

That for many years the Interstate company has operated 
in Washington and Idaho about 512 miles of long distance 
telephone lines and about 10 exchanges and 90 toll stations; 
that its main lines are connected in Spokane with the Home 
of Spokane pursuant to a traffic agreement and extend thence 
easterly into Idaho more than 100 miles; that from these lines 
branch lines run north and south both in Washington and in 
Idaho; and that its patrons can and do interchange communi- 
cation with the patrons of the Home of Spokane. 


That the Pacific company owns and operates a telephone 
exchange in Spokane with about 22,000 telephones and in con- 
nection therewith long distance telephone lines which reach 
many of the points in Idaho and Washington reached by the 
lines of the Interstate company, and is thus engaged in com- 
petition with the Home of Spokane and the Interstate com- 
pany. 

That the Interstate Consolidated Telephone Co. (hereinafter 
called the Consolidated company) about February 3, 1910, 
acquired more than a majority of the issued capital stock and 
a considerable amount of the bonds of the Home company of 
Spokane and of the Interstate company. 

That the Corporation Securities & Investment Co. (herein- 
after called the Investment company) about February 3, 1912, 
acquired more than two-thirds of the issued capital stock of 
the Consolidated company and a considerable amount of the 
stock and bonds of the Home of Spokane and of the Interstate 
company, for the use and benefit of the Pacific company and 
the Mountain States company; and that thereby the Investment 
company, the Mountain States company and the Pacific com- 
pany acquired the power to control the Home of Spokane and 
the Interstate Limited. 


Wherefore, the Pacific company, the Mountain States com- 
pany, the Consolidated company and the Investment company 
shall sell and transfer or cause to be sold and transferred the 
stock, bonds or other obligations of the Home of Spokane 
and of the Interstate company now owned, or in anywise 
controlled by them or any of them—those of the Home of 
Spokane within six months, and those of the Interstate Lim- 
ited within three months from the entry of this decree. But 
in neither case shall the sale or disposition be to the American 
company or any of its associate companies, or to any person 
connected with or under the influence of any of said com- 
panies as officers, directors, stockholders or otherwise, or to 
any corporation in anywise connected with any of said com- 
panies, and the name of the person or corporation to whom 
it is intended to sell or transfer such stock, bonds or other 
obligations shall be submitted to the court and approved by 
it before the consummation of the sale or transfer. Pending 
the sale of said stock, bonds and other securities, the traffic 
arrangements now existing between the Home of Spokane and 
the Interstate company shall be continued in full. force. The 
Pacific company, the Mountain States company, the other as- 
sociate companies, and the American company, their respective 
officers, directors, agents and employes are hereby perpetually 
enjoined and restrained from hereafter acquiring, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, any interest in or control over said stock, 
bonds or other obligations or in or over the Home of Spokane 
or the Interstate company: Provided, however, that if within 
three months from the entry of this decree the city of Spokane 
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or other competent public authority in the state of Washing- 
ton shall decide that it is for the best interests of Spokane and 
its inhabitants that the two exchanges now in Spokane shall 
be consolidated and owned by the Pacific company, the latter 
shall have the right to apply to the court for a modification of 
this decree so as to permit that to be done; but such modifica- 
tion, if granted, shall be upon such terms and conditions as 
will permit the patrons of the Interstate company in Idaho 
and Washington to interchange communication not only with 
all the patrons of the Home of Spokane (now about 7,000) 
but also with all the patrons of the Spokane exchange of the 
Pacific company (now more than 21,000), thus preserving and 
intensifying competition in long distance business between the 
Interstate company and the Pacific company. And to this end 
the Pacific company at any time after 20 days from the date 
of such modification, upon application to it by the proper party, 
shall prepare, and upon the acceptance thereof by said party, 
execute and carry out, a contract obligating the Pacific com- 
pany to make arrangements for a connection by means of trunk 
lines between the toll board of the Interstate company and the 
consolidated exchange of the Pacific company in Spokane 
whereby patrons of the Interstate company and patrons of the 
Pacific company may interchange communication at rates 
and under other conditions substantially similar to those 
under which patrons of the Pacific company obtain corre- 
sponding service over the long distance lines of that company, 
and whereby a patron of the Pacific company in Spokane de- 
siring to use long distance lines shall be connected by its “A” 
operator with the station of the recording operator of the 
company whose lines he specifies, or if he expresses no choice, 
he shall be connected with the recording operator of the 
Pacific company, who shall ascertain the company of his choice 
and the call shall be completed over the lines of that com- 
pany. The Interstate company may have an employe so 
equipped and stationed that she can hear all communications 
of the recording operator of the Pacific company in handling 
calls. But neither the Pacific company nor any of its em- 
ployes shall connect any of its patrons with its long distance 
lines or with those of the Interstate company except in ac- 
cordance with instructions given in the manner aforesaid. 
And the Pacific company, the Mountain States company, the 
cther associate companies, and the American company, their 
respective officers, directors, agents and employes, are hereby 
perpetually restrained and enjoined from refusing or failing 
in any respect to maintain said arrangements, after they have 
been established, and from discriminating in any way what- 
soever against said Interstate company in respect of said com- 
munication. 

TweELFtH: That the Pacific company has made many con- 
tracts with other telephone companies doing business in and 
between Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, whereby said other 
companies agree to give to said Pacific company exclusively 
all long distance business originating on their lines. 

Wherefore, the Pacific company, its officers, directors, agents 
and employes, are perpetually restrained and enjoined from 
enforcing or attempting to enforce or accepting any benefits 
under the exclusive provisions in said contracts and from 
entering into any like covenants in the future. 

THIRTEENTH: ‘That in case the parties are unable to agree 
touching any contract, agreement or other thing required by 
this decree, any party may submit the matter in dispute to 
the court for determination in harmony with this decree. 

FourTEENTH: That nothing in this decree shall prevent 
such modification in the arrangements for connections pro- 
vided for in sections five, six, seven, eight, nine, and eleven 
as may from time to time be necessary in order to conform 
to the development of telephony and to maintain the efficiency 
of the service, but no such modifications shall be made with- 
out the approval of the court. The defendants, or any of 


them, may at any time for good cause apply to the court for 
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such additional order or orders as they or any of them may 
deem necessary, relative to the sale and disposition of the 
stocks and bonds ordered in sections ten and eleven to be 
sold and disposed of; and the petitioner may at any time 
apply to the court for such additional order or orders as it 
may deem necessary fully to carry out this decree. All ap- 
plications by any party for any order or modification as herein 
provided for shall be upon reasonable notice to the other 
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party, given according to the rules, and for the purpose of 
making any such order or modification jurisdiction of the case 
is retained. 

FIFTEENTH: That the petitioner have and recover from the 
defendants, not dismissed, its costs. 

Dated at Portland, Ore., this 26th day of March, 1914. 

By THE Court, 
Rosert S. BEAN, Judge. 


Annual Meeting of North Dakota Telephone Association 


Convention at Fargo on March 25 and 26 a Successful One—About 100 ‘Telephone Men Register from all 
Parts of North Dakota—Program Included Able Addresses by 
Speakers from Other States 


The North Dakota Telephone Association held a highly 
successful convention at Fargo, N. D., on March 25 and 
26. There were registered about 100 representatives from 
all parts of North Dakota and a few from Minnesota and 
South Dakota. The program committee this year departed 
from the usual custom of soliciting papers from members 
of the association and were fortunate in being able to 
get some able speakers to address the convention on sub- 
jects of interest to all. 

President C. H. Coar, of Minot, called the convention 
to order Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock, in the Com- 
mercial Club roms. On behalf of the city of Fargo, Presi- 
dent Emery of the city commission welcomed the associa- 
tion, the response being given by L. D. Richardson, ably 
filling the place of Judge John Carmody who was unable 
to attend on the first day. President Coar gave a review 
of telephony from the days of its first inventions to the 


present time, and presented statistics on the development 


in North Dakota. At the close of his address he called up- 
on J. L. W. Zietlow, of the Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
pioneer in the telephone business in South Dakota. Mr. 
Zietlow gave some very good arguments against govern- 
ment ownership in recounting his experiences on a trip 
through Europe some time ago. 

In the afternoon the association was addressed by J. H. 
Shoemaker, of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, who spoke on Public 
Relations,” or “Public Relation Engineering,” as he pre- 
ferred to call it. This is a matter, he said, which, like “De- 
preciation,” is not sufficiently taken account of. By “Pub- 
lic Relations Engineering” he did not refer to publicity, 
nor advertising, nor to what is called “Ethics” by the 
president of the Political Science Association of America, 
but to “a problem that deals with the psychology of the 
public mind, with public sentiment.” “If we ignore good 
will and public sentiment,” continued Mr. Shoemaker, “the 
proprietorship of our property will be taken away from 
us.” Those who heard Mr. Shoemaker felt that he had a 
message vital to all public utilities and expressed apprecia- 
tion for his address. The discussion which followed this 
paper resulted in the chair appointing a committee to pro- 
mote an enlightened outlook in regard to the telephone 
business, on the part of the public. This committee is 
as follows: C. H. Coar, Minot, N. D., chairman; J. L. W. 
Zietlow, Aberdeen, S. D.; R. L. Welliner, Minot, N. D.; 
J. P. Smith, Beach, N. D.; A. J. McInnes, Dazey, N. D. 

The next speaker on the program was C. H. Teesdale, of 
the U. S. Forestry Department, who gave a very interesting 
talk on the preservation of wood from decay, presenting 
tables showing the results of experiments on telephone 
pole lines. 

On Thursday morning the first speaker was Thomas 
Cooper, representing the “Better Farming” movement in 
North Dakota. Mr. Cooper emphasized the desirability of 


co-operation between the telephone men and the farmers 
and hoped the managers would disregard the time limit 
on rural lines, especially in winter, so the farmers could 
hold their meetings over the telephone when the weather 
was bad. Following Mr. Cooper, Chief Runge, fire mar- 
shal of the state, gave a short talk on fire prevention and 
promised his full support in keeping away from the “2,300 
stuff.” “If they must cross the telephone line,” he said, 
“let them build over, never under, and keep as far away 
as they can.” 

The next speaker was G. H. Pratt, of Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Pratt presented arguments against government ownership, 
drawing his comparisons from the postal service of the 
United States and the service in foreign countries where 
the telephones are owned by the government. Mr. Pratt 
believes that the solution of the telephone problem is regu- 
lation by state and government commissions. 

On Thursday afternoon the association was given a treat 
in an address on “Taxation,” by President McVey of the 
University of North Dakota. Mr. McVey is a recognized 
authority on this important subject and presented a very 
clear picture of the benefits and drawbacks of the differ- 
ent methods of taxation. He advocated a tax on land, ex- 
clusive of improvements, as being the basis for revenue 
for local government, together with franchise or corpora- 
tion tax, income tax and inheritance tax for state and gov- 
ernment needs. 

J. P. Hardy, secretary of the Commercial Club of Fargo, 
spoke to the convention for a few minutes, welcoming the 
assembly to Fargo and presenting a strong argument in 
favor of Fargo as a permanent meeting place. 

The last speaker of the convention was Hon. W. H. Stuts- 
man, president of the Commissioners of Railroads of North 
Dakota. Mr. Stutsman outlined in a general way the duties 
of the commission and pointed out some faults with the 
law at present, inasmuch as it does not give the commis- 
sion power to work to the best advantage. He said it 
would be a question of time, only, when all the telephone 
companies would be required to keep their records in such 
shape as to be able to make comprehensive reports to the 
commission of plant and operations, and suggested that the 
association appoint a committee to go with the commis- 
sion into the matter of uniform accounting for the small 
companies. 

The election of officers of the association for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: President, L. D. Richardson, 
Fargo, N. D.; vice-president, H. W. Wilson, New Rockford; 
and secretary and treasurer, R. P. Baird, Fargo. 

At a meeting of the executive committee after adjourn- 
ment it was voted to accept the invitation of the Com- 
mercial Club of Grand Forks and hold the next conven- 
tion there, at a date to be fixed later. A banquet was served 
at the Commercial Club on Thursday. 














The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged and Changed Successively from a 
Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System and Later to Common Battery 
—Problems Encountered by Every Practical Telephone Man 


By Paul Hamilton 


The Doctor was not always satisfied with the brief 
answers Mr. Barrows made to his questions in the pres- 
ence of Frank and Germany, but he realized, after being 
reminded by Mr. Barrows, that they would not appreciate 
a more detailed or scientific discussion. Therefore, on 
several occasions he found opportunity to talk with Mr. 
Barrows on evenings when the other boys were not pres- 
ent. The subject of magnetism, so lightly touched upon as 
Mr. Barrows described the action of the generator, aroused 
his interest. He had not as yet disassociated the ideas 
that electrical and magnetic power or energy were not the 
same. 

“You speak of magnetism as a separate element from 
electricity,” the Doctor said to Mr. Barrows when the 
opportunity offered. 

“Tt is so considered and so treated by scientists,” an- 
swered the proprietor of the exchange. “The two are very 
closely related but they have functions of entirely different 
nature.” 

“Can you give one simple example for my personal bene- 
fit ?” 

“Several very simple experiments, here is one: I have a 
horseshoe magnet, also two pieces of iron wire. We will 
build out the poles of the magnet like this: (Fig. 76-4). 
By taking this small piece of iron wire or a door key, we 
find we have transmitted the magnetic power to the extreme 
ends of the wires. Now I will cross the two at X with 
another piece of wire. We find this does not interfere with 
the magnetic power at the ends of the wires. 

“Now we will take these two dry cells and connect two 
pieces of bare iron wire like this: (Fig. 76-B). If you take 
the iron wire and touch the ends of the leads, A and B, 
you get no effect whatever. Take this receiver and go 
across the two ends and you will hear a click. When I 
put the bridge across at X, you get nothing in the re- 
ceiver. Now go back and test the poles of the magnet 
with the receiver and you will find that you get nothing. 

“Another difference will be noted if we substitute copper 
wire for the extensions. The magnetic force will not fol- 
low them, while the electric force does, even more readily 
than in the case of the iron. 

“Here is another simple proof. Place this paper over the 
poles of the magnet and it will still attract the ends of the 
iron wire. Insert the paper between the wire and the poles 
of the battery so that the paper is in the circuit and you will 
hear nothing in the receiver. 

“Now you see, they are entirely different, both in the 
conductivity and in penetration. We can insulate and con- 
fine electric current to certain definite lines, but as yet no 
method has been discovered to be effective against magnetic 
lines of force except to provide a complete magnetic cir- 
cuit. The relation of the two, however, is very close and 
their study is very interesting,” said Mr. Barrows, dismiss- 
ing the subject, as he arose to go outside. 

“Glad to see that new board on the ground,” said Mr. 
Rankin as he saw them unloading the new board in front 
of the exchange. “If I were in your place, I’d leave it 
here on the sidewalk for a while, if it won’t do it any 
harm.” 

Mr. Barrows made no response but looked, perhaps a 
little inquiringly at the liveryman. Mr. Rankin drew the 
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telephone man to one side by a slight motion of his head. 

“T want to say to you what might be just as well for the 
gang not to hear. There’s a general complaint being agi- 
tated about the noise on the lines. It is getting pretty 
bad, but I’ve been telling that you were getting a new board 
which would clear it up. Now it’s here, let a few of them 
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Fig. 76. Transmitting Magnetic Force and Electric Current. 
see it and perhaps it will improve their patience a little.” 

“Perhaps it would be a good idea. The light people got 
a little further than I intended before cutting over metallic. 
I’ll admit it has become a necessity.” 

“How long will it take to get the board working?” 

“Oh, the board itself is only a matter of a couple of 
weeks, but there is considerable outside work to do; four 
or five weeks will clean us up pretty well.” 

“All right. People have got into such a habit lately of 
chasing to the town board with everything. I guess I 
can keep them away with their petition for another six 
weeks.” 

“No one has said a word to me, and I don’t think Frank 
has heard of it.” 

“T’ll tell you,” explained Mr. Rankin, “the fellows back 
of this are not the kind that say much. They are the bunch 
that got froze out, or froze themselves out before I took 
hold. They think they have let a gold mine slip through 
their fingers and are looking for a chance to ‘horn in.’ As 
for the general public, there isn’t anything to fear if these 
fellows keep quiet and don’t do too much agitating. When 
you are ready to begin cutting over, if you'll let me know 
I can tell you where it would be best to begin. Keep me 
posted and I'll let this agitation business take fire just at 
the right time and in the right spots.” 

“Much obliged, Mr. Rankin. I see a light, not a great 
one, but enough to keep me from stumbling.” 

“IT want to say I’ve got that Three Forks proposition 
all down in black and white. I have paid ovt money for 
estimates and what not, and I’m willing to pay a little more 
for someone to check over my layout before I go after my 
friends at their next meeting. Have you got time to give 
me a couple of evenings? I can’t afford a resident engi- 
neer and I want someone to be ‘handy-by.’ I’ve satisfied 
myself that you said right when you said it would give 
me the inside track. It’s a bigger thing than I thought, 
with no trouble to get the capital.” 

“I’m not sure that my opinion would be worth anything, 
but I'll gladly go over the matter with you,” answered 
Mr. Barrows. 

The new switchboard, even in its crate, attracted con- 
siderable attention, for it stood that day and the next on 
the sidewalk in front of Rankin’s office. Then the crate 
was removed and the board was edged carefully through 
the two doors into the exchange. 

The old board was swung carefully to one side and the 
new one placed in its permanent position. An experienced 
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equipment man was drafted from St. Louis to put the board 
in operation. Germany and the Doctor were detailed to 
assist him. 

The ease with which this man went about his work, was 
a revelation to Germany. The work was planned so that 
as soon as enough jacks were connected in the new board, 
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Fig. 77. Metallic Cord Circuit with Grounded Lines. 


the lines could be cut over and continue to work grounded. 
Then the old board could be removed. When the arresters 
were installed, sufficient length of cable had been left so 
that it was only necessary to connect the switchboard end. 

No lines were cut metallic until the installation of the 
new board was completed. 

“Now boys, this is what we have,” said Mr. Barrows 
after the installer had packed his kit and departed. 

“I wasn’t around much when they were working on the 
board,” said Frank, “so I wish you would give me the dope 
on that code cable. I don’t quite get the hang of it from 
Germany. He has a clear enough understanding of it, ] 
guess, but a Dutch way of telling it.” 


“Code cable,” replied Mr. Barrows, “is a development of 
recent years. It is not at all intricate or difficult to under- 
stand, once you get the run. It is reaily surprising how 
many combinations we can make with the few available 
colors we have. To begin with, get the colors fixed in 
your mind: Blue, orange, green, brown, slate or black; 
just five! Some manufacturers use slate and some black. 
Either one is easily confused with blue, especially after the 
wax is applied.” 

“Why does the wire have to be dipped in wax?” 

“For three reasons: When waxed, the wires are more im- 
pervious to moisture and thus more perfectly insulated. 
If not waxed, the silk and cotton would fray and unwrap 
from around the wires. The hot wax causes the moisture 
in the insulation to evaporate and also forms a plug, so 
to speak, to prevent it from working back inside the armor. 

“Now about the colors: We have first, two-conductor 
cable. In this we have each pair of wires twisted together; 
the code wire with a master wire; each pair having one wire 
alike. We will begin with a 20-pair cable. ‘The color of 
the insulation runs like this: 


Blue ) 
Orange 

Green 

Brown 

Black 
Blue-white 
Blue-orange 
Blue-green 
Blue-brown 
Blue-black 
Orange-white 
Orange-green 
Orange-brown 
Orange-black 
Green-white 
Green-brown 
Green-black 
Brown-white 
Brown-black 
Black-white 


(Master wires) 
White, red, and red-white. 
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“By using the same code colors and changing the master 
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wire, we have, or can have, either a 20, 40 or 60-pair cable. 

“Now we will go a step farther and build up a three- 
conductor cable, having two distinct colors and a master 
wire twisted together. The scheme runs like this: 


Blue—blue-red 7 
Orange—orange-red 
Green—green-red 
Brown—brown-red ° 
Black—black-red 
Blue-white—blue-white-red 
Blue-orange—blue-orange-red 
Blue-green—blue-green-red 
Blue-brown—blue-brown-red 
Blue-black—blue-black-red 
Orange-write—orange-white-red 
Orange-green—orange-green-red 
Orange-brown—orange-brown-red 
Orange-black—orange-black-red 
Green-white—green-white-red 
Green-brown—green-brown-red 
Green-black—green-black-red 
Brown-white—brown-white-red 
Brown-black—brown-black-red 
Black-white—black-white-red 


(Master wires) 
+ White, red-white, 
and red. 
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“There is great convenience in handling code cable as it 
saves tagging, which is a big item, even in a small installa- 
tion like this one.” 

“We are working grounded lines through a metallic 
board now, aren’t we?” said Frank. 

“Yes, for the present, but you can begin cutting over 
outside as soon as I get the list made out. There is a 
certain order I wish to follow,” answered Mr. Barrows, 
who had consulted with Mr. Rankin and decided which 
lines should be cut first. “Here is a sketch (Fig. 77) show- 
ing what we will have to do here in the exchange. 

“Now all there is to be done here in the office, is to close 
the open side of the jumper and remove the ground by 
putting in a heat coil. The dotted line represents the side 
that is open now. You and Germany can begin cutting 
over in the morning, I think. As soon as you are ready, call 
the Doctor, to place the coils and test with you.” 

“Hadn’t we better change the batteries as we go along?” 
Frank asked. 

“Tf don’t think I would try to carry batteries along. Make 
a record of where they are needed and take them out later. 
For the first three or four days, you will not be in any one 
locality. After that special list is cared for, we will work 
systematically from one side of the town to the other.” 

“We will have to string some wire in Main Street to bring 
in all the lines?” 

“You can handle all but 29, I figure. For these we will 
begin permanent improvements. We will put up a 50-pair 
cable as far south as Beach Street and as far north as 
Fourth Avenue. It won’t be much of a job, as the lighting 
company’s poles are already set. By adding an extra strip, 
we can bring the cables, right to the rack and gradually 
cut out the use of the Main Street lead by stringing more 
cables. This will do away with that cable in front of the 
office.” 

“T’ll be glad to see that Main Street lead cut out. It is 
a nuisance. Lately it has been causing a lot of trouble,” 
said Frank. 

“Out next general move is to get rid of it,” answered Mr. 
Barrows. (To be continued.) 





Independent Telephone Association of America. 

The Independent Telephone Association of America has 
issued, in book form, the proceedings of the convention held 
last January. Members of the association will be supplied 
with the proceedings free of charge and non-members may 
obtain copies upon the payment of 25 cents. 

The offices of the association have been moved from the New 
York Life Building, to 1504-5 Y. M. C. A. Building, 19 South 
La Salle street, Chicago. 

















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Colorado Commission May Get Control of Rates. 

At the last session of the Colorado legislature a bill was 
enacted giving the regulation of all public utilities into the 
hands of the state commission. This was prevented from be- 
coming a law by the filing of a referendum petition referring 
the matter to the voters at the next election. It is stated 
that if this referendum should be withdrawn the bill would 
become a law. The withdrawal, it is said, can be accomplished 
’ by geiting up a petition for such withdrawal, to be signed by a 
majority of those signing the original referendum petition. 
It is stated that the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is preparing to get up such a petition and that this ac- 
tion, if successful, would take out of the hands of the city 
of Denver the power to regulate telephone rates. 

The terms of settlement in regard to telephone rates re- 
cently offered the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. by the Business Men’s Association, were rejected by the 
telephone company. These rates offered were higher than 
those stipulated in the Brown ordinance, the terms of which 
the court condemned, but provided a reduction greater than 
the 15 per cent. horizontal cut recommended by the Schirmer 
committee and accepted by the company. 





Tennessee Commission Stops Rate Cutting. 

The Tennessee Railroad Commission recently held a hear- 
ing on the complaint of the Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Corinth, Miss., which operates in the western part of Tenn- 
essee, that the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. had 
invaded its field and was cutting rates with a view of driving 
the Sun company out of business. The defendant company, 
in its reply, declared that the Sun company cut rates first. 
The commission issued the following order. 


That the Sun Telephone & Telegraph Co. shall, within 
ten days from this date, file with the commission its exchange 
rates for telephone service in each exchange it operates in 
this state, and on and after April 1, 1914, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., or any 
other telephone company, to charge less rates for exchange serv- 
ice in any of said places than may be charged by the Sun 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

It is further ordered that no free exchange service shall 
be furnished bv any company in any of said exchanges other 
than to the respective municipalities and railroad stations. 


Hearings in Pennsylvania Telephone Investigation. 

A further hearing in the investigation into telephone mat- 
ters in Pennsylvania, in which the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission is engaged, is scheduled to be held at Harrisburg 
on April 9. Under a plan adopted by the Bell company in 
submitting evidence, one subject per day is being taken up on 
the hearing dates. On April 9 financial tables will be offered 
showing expenses, revenues and balance sheets of the com- 
pany. At a later hearing a general discussion ot the cost 
of getting money will be had. The cost of loans is an item 
which the company contends should not be ignored by the 
commission in its final adjustment of rates. At a subsequent 
meeting the relationship between the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
and the Central District Telephone Co. will be discussed. At 
the final hearing general evidence will be offered relating to 
the operating companies’ claims to valuation, income, rate of 
return and the proper rates to be charged the subscribers. 

At a recent hearing evidence was presented as to the relation- 
ship between the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
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the Western Electric Co. The principal witness was Gerard 
Swope, vice-president of the Western Electric Co. who gave 
frank testimony concerning the control of the Western Electric 
by the parent Bell organization. Of the $77,000,000 of business 
done by the Western Electric Co. last year $51,000,000 was 
contributed by the Bell companies and $26,000,000 by other 
telephone companies and corporations. 





Privacy on the Telephone. 

The Public Service Commission of New York has received 
from various complainants numerous copies of a petition form- 
ulated by Stewart Smith, of 18 Broadway, New York, urging 
that an investigation be made with a view of obtaining a de- 
vice to secure the protection of telephone conversations from 
eavesdroppers. The petition read as follows: 


The undersigned respectfully set forth as follows: 

That under present conditions there is no privacy whatever 
for telephone conversations, as outside persons can “listen in” 
at two or three different points. 

That proofs of this are provided by every user of telephones 
who have the frequent experience of hearing two or three dif- 
ferent voices over their own wire when calling, often over- 
hearing conversations of others. 

That such “listening in” has been done with unfair and 
even malicious intent has been given great publicity by the 
experiences of Colonel W. N. Amory, and more recently dur- 
ing the Sulzer impeachment proceedings, when it was testi- 
fied that A. A. Ryan refused to give his name over the tele- 
phone because he knew the wire was watched, and many other 
instances can be furnished by others of a similar nature 

That telephone conversations should be made as securely 
private as personal conversations and as sealed letters are if 
means to that end are within reach. We therefore respectfull 
petition that this subject be investigated to learn if there yard 
devices available to obtain for the public the security needed. 


It is stated that if there is sufficient demand the commission 
may undertake an investigation and that if a good case is made 
out an order might be issued calling upon telephone com- 
panies to adopt some method of obtaining privacy. 





Hearing As to Rate Advance for Buffalo. 

The New York Public Service Commission has under 
advisement evidence taken recently in a hearing at Buffalo 
on the application of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a readjustment of telephone rates. The company 
contended that the existing rates, which were fixed under 
the franchise granted by the city to the Frontier Telephone 
Co., in 1901, are inadequate. The application for increased 
rates was brought under a resolution of the city council 
in 1912 permitting the company to apply to the commission 
“regardless of franchise limitations.” Under the new rates 
desired, the cost for four-party residence service would be 
increased from $15 to $25 a year. The direct line residence 
rate would be $36 a year and direct line business rate $72 
a year. 

Remonstrances from various business men to the pro- 
posed advance in rates were read into the records and 
Assistant City Attorney Sanders urged that the commis- 
sion order an appraisement and inventory of the telephone 
company’s property. The company’s counsel contended 
that such an inventory would cost $25,000 to $30,000 and 
the entire amount involved does not exceed $25,000. The 
commission took this phase of the matter under advisement 
and later ordered the Federal company to file an appraisal 
and inventory of its property. President Hubbell testified 
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that 80 per cent. of the company’s subscribers had willingly 
signed contracts for the higher rates, while Attorney 
Sanders declared that these contracts were signed because 
the company would not write contracts at the franchise 
rates. 

Mr. Hubbell stated that the company receives under pres- 
ent rates approximately $363,000, against operating ex- 
penses of $361,000, leaving a balance of only $2,000, which 
would leave nothing for interest on the investment. Mr. 
Hubbell added that he allowed in his figures $175,000 for 
depreciation. Every dollar taken out, he said, had been 
reinvested in the business. 





Oklahoma to Adopt I. C. C. Uniform Accounts. 


The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma has issued notice 
to telephone companies of a hearing to be held on April 15 
in Oklahoma City for the purpose of considering any objec- 
tions which may be urged against the adoption by the commis- 
sion, under its proposed order No. 142, of Rule No. 1, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Uniform System of Accounts for Telephone Com- 
panies as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective January 1, 1913, with such amendments and interpre- 
tation as may be made in the future, is hereby adopted by 
the commission for reporting the financial operations of tele- 
phone companies operating for profit which transact business 
in the state of Oklahoma.” 

The commission’s notice contains instructions relative to 
operating expense accounts dnd the proposed forms to be 
followed, together with various rules to be observed. 





Handling Refund to Oklahoma City Subscribers. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commission has_ several 
weeks work ahead of it before it will be ready to begin 
sending out checks for the refunds on telephone charges in 
Oklahoma City. There are 17,500 individual claimants and 
the claims will be liquidated by individual check to each 
claimant. The amounts due are figured from reports made 
by the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. After all the 
checks are made out, the commission will recheck them to 
avoid any possibility of error. Whenever the commission 
is ready to make the refund the total amount due, approxi- 
mately $62,000, will be turned over to it by the telephone 
company in one draft and deposited in an Oklahoma City 
bank, against which checks will be issued by the commis- 
sion. 





Enjoins Operation of Company at Ashley, Ohio. 


The Tri-County Telephone Co. cannot operate at Ashley, 
Ohio, if the decision of Judge Fulton, of the common pleas 
court, is sustained by the higher courts. This decision, given 
in the suit brought by the New Ashley Telephone Co., makes 
permanent the injunction formerly granted. An appeal of error 
will be made to the circuit court and this will be up for hear- 
ing at Newark after April 21. 


Further Facts as to the Ohio Appraisal Plan. 


With the adoption as reported in TELEPHONY of March 
28, of forms for reporting inventories and apprasials of the 
property of every public service corporation in Ohio, the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission will begin a stupendous 
task involving money values totaling nearly $1,000,000,- 
000, and affecting the welfare and convenience of practically 
every person in the state. 

Printed copies of the commission’s order requiring the 
inventories and appraisals to be filed not later than August 
1, showing in itemized detail each company’s property and 
its value on July 1, are being distributed to the thousands 
of steam and electric railroads, telephone, telegraph, natural 
and artificial gas, electric lighting and power, pipeline, 
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water works and express companies operating in Ohio. 
Later carefully prepared forms will be sent to each utility 
in order that the listing and return may be simplified for 
both the companies and the commission. 

The returns will be used by the commission as the basis 
for fixing a valuation upon each utility, for the purpose 
of determining what shall be the rate or service charge 
that may be legally collected from consumers and patrons. 
Of highest significance in the commission’s order is the fact 
that it demands of each utility not only a list of its physical 
property and its fair value, new and depreciated, but it re- 
quires detailed statement of every other value claimed for 
the following reasons: 

First—Any value claimed for “good will,” for “going 
value,” for “financing” or for any other reason, together 
with the basis for the claim. 

Second—Any value claimed for the possession of a con- 
tract to perform the public service (franchise value), to- 
gether with the basis for the claim. 

Third—Overhead expenses during the time of theoretical 
reconstruction, stating what expenses were included in the 
estimate with the percentage for each or a total percentage 
for all. 

Inventory of physical property must include all land to- 
gether with statements of original cost, date of acquisition 
and present value of each parcel. Other items, such as 
buildings, plants, equipment, tools and transmission lines 
must be set down in classified groups showing new re- 
production value accompanied by statements of deprecia- 
tion by mechanical deterioration, obsolescence, lack of 
utility, or any other cause, in each instance showing the 
amount of depreciation in both percentage and money value. 
A statement of all property of every description owned 
but not used or useful is required. 

With this data at hand the commission, with the aid of 
its own experts and engineers, will be able to produce 
valuation figures regarding any utility whenever formal 
request is made. 





Court Order Against Rate Increase at Cadillac, Mich. 

Circuit Judge Lamb, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has granted 
a restraining order on a petition of the city commission of 
Cadillac, Mich., against the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of 
that city, holding up a proposed increase in rates scheduled 
for April 1. The company has been ordered to show cause 
on April 20 why the order should not be made permanent. 

The bill of complaint of the commission alleges that on 
March 12, 1900, Henry Sill was granted the right to 
operate a telephone business in Cadillac, charging $15 for 
residence telephones and $24 for business telephones. In 
1903 the Citizens’ company bought out Sill and continued 
the rates until December, 1913, when, the commission 
alleges, 319 patrons were called up and told that unless 
they accepted party line service the rates would be raised 
January 1, 1914, to $20 for residence telephones and $28 
for business telephones. It is alleged that the company 
proposes to raise the rates of those patrons whose rates 
have not been raised already and is attempting to do so 
arbitrarily without obtaining permission of the state rail- 
road commission to do so, or going through the other 
formalities required. 

Michigan Company Appeals Penalty Charge Case. 

The Union Telephone Co., of Owosso, Mich., has de- 
cided to appeal the case recently won by Odell Chapman 
of that city in the municipal court. Chapman paid a fifty 
cent penalty which the company imposed because quar- 
terly rental was not paid in advance. He sued for the 
return of the money and was given a verdict for the 
amount. Secretary L. L. Conn announces the case will be 
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carried up. Two similar cases are pending in the Shia- 
wassee county circuit court. 





Toll Connection Agreement of Michigan Companies. 

A recent 30-minute conference at Lansing, Mich., between 
representatives of the Hillsdale County (Mich.) Telephone 
Co., the Michigan State (Bell) Telephone Co., and the 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co., with Chairman Hemans 
of the Michigan Railroad Commission present, resulted in 
the ironing out of past difficulties and the adoption of a 
satisfactory toll agreement between the companies. 

It was agreed that the Southern Michigan company (In- 
dependent) should connect its toll line to the switchboards 
of the Hillsdale County company at Osseo and Pittsford. 
This gives the Hillsdale County company an outlet over In- 
dependent toll lines. 

The Michigan State company already had connection 
with the Hillsdale County company at Pittsford, but ar- 
ranged to connect this toll line to the Osseo switchboard, 
also. The Hillsdale company owned a line from Osseo to 
Hillsdale which was formerly used for free service. When 
this service was discontinued the line was rebuilt as a toll 
line, but the Michigan State company refused to connect 
with it. At the recent conference it was arranged to con- 
nect this toll line to the Michigan State switchboard at Hills- 
dale. The Michigan State will also sell to the Hillsdale 
company several miles of pole line from its Hillsdale ex- 
change. This line is in the district served by the Hillsdale 
County company from the Osseo office. 





Michigan Telephone Statistics. 

According to Lawton T. Hemans, chairman of the 
Michigan Railroad Commission, there are more than 51,- 
000 miles of pole lines owned by Michigan telephone com- 
panies. He estimates the number of telephones in the state 
at 380,000. 





Illinois Commission Sifting Out Mutual Companies. 

The Illinos Public Utilities Commission held a meeting 
at Springfield, Ill, recently for the purpose of hearing the 
views of the managers of telephone companies in various 
parts of the state as to what companies are under the jur- 
isdiction of the commission. 





Summary of State Commission, Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Decision No. 1274: Order dismissing, at the request of ap- 
plicant, application of the Nevada, California & Oregon Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. for permission to lease its entire plant 
to A. J. Matthews, Wm. E. Hills, and Scott Hendricks; and 
dismissing application of the California & Oregon Telegraph 
Co. for permission to accept an assignment of a certain lease 
wherein Messrs. A. J. Matthews, Wm. E. Hills and Scott 
Hendricks have leased the entire plant of the Nevada, Cali- 
fornia & Oregon Telegraph & Telephone Co. | 

Decision No. 1277: Decision granting application of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and L. G. Thistle, the 
former to withdraw and the latter to enter and operate a 
telephone exchange in the town of Mariposa, permission be- 
ing conditioned upon the subsequent filing and approval by the 
commission of the rates to be charged by L. G. Thistle. 

Decision No. 1296: In reference to the application of the 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co. for authority to issue cer- 
tain stock, bonds and notes, which is subsequently amended 
so as to apply only for authority to refund promissory notes 
of the aggregate sum of $101,300.00, and to pledge bonds in 
the ratio of two to one as security therefor, it is ordered that 
the decision he held in abeyance until July 1, 1914, during 
which time the applicant shall submit and carry out plans 
for the betterment of its financial condition along lines sug- 
gested by the commission. 

Decision No. 1276: Order granting application of Charles 
A. Lorain for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
to construct and operate a rural telephone line along certain 
roads in El Dorado County. 

Decision No. 1302: Decision in regard to complaint of the 
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city of Redlands, as to alleged discrimination in that a switch- 
ing charge of 5 cents was collected on outgoing toll messages 
and none on incoming messages. After preliminary hearing, 
defendant having removed the discrimination complained of, 
the complaint was dismissed. 

Decision No. 1303: Final authorization of sale of property 
of Deer Creek Rural Telephone Co. to the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Decision No. 1318: Order granting application of Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for modification of the original 
order of commission as regards the first three multiples em- 
bodied in the commission’s schedule of toll rates and to make 
this modification applicable, also, to its two-number rates. 

Decision No. 1323: Decision authorizing Kerman Telephone 
Co. to increase rates and to issue 39 shares of capital stock 
in lieu of stock heretofore issued without the authorization 
of the commission. 

March 12: Order authorizing the San Joaquin Valley Farm 
Lands Co. and Louis Evans of Fresno County to transfer their 
telephone lines and system to the San Joaquin Valley Tele- 
phone Co. Authority is also granted the telephone company 
to issue 250 shares of its capital stock at $10 per share with 
which to consummate the purchase. 

INDIANA. 

March: Order denying the Lafayette Telephone Co., La- 
fayette, Ind., permission to raise its rates to the Crabbs-Rey- 
nolds-Taylor elevator, and the Shadeland Elevator Co. The 
company made a low rate to both elevators in consideration of 
toll business both produced, and the commission, in refusing 
to permit an increase, held that an arrangement satisfactory 
for 10 years must still be all right. 


KANSAS. 

March 30: Hearing held on application by United Tele- 
phone Co., of Abilene, for permission to buy the telephone 
plant at Phillipsburg, which also includes the plant and prop- 
erty at Kirwin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

March 21: The commission announced that effective on 
April 1 telephone users would not have to pay for long dis- 
tance calls when the party called cannot be located. Officials 
of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. argued for 
the charge. 

OKLAHOMA. 

April 15: Hearing for receiving objections to the proposed 
adoption by the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma of the 
uniform system of accounts for telephone companies prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and instructions rela- 
tive to operating expense accounts. 


OREGON. 

March 12: Order in the case of the Home Independent 
Telephone Co., of La Grande, against the Eastern Oregon 
Co-operative Telephone Association, of Elgin, authorizing the 
plaintiff to construct and maintain trunk lines from its toll 
wires to exchanges of the defendant at Elgin, Summerville and 
Cove; and ordering the defendant to connect these with its 
switchboards at such exchanges, and requiring both parties to 
interchange business at such points, with certain exceptions. 
The order is conditioned upon the compliance of plaintiff 
with its tender to withdraw from local exchange business at 
Elgin, Cove and in the Summerville vicinity. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

April 9: Further hearing at Harrisburg in the investiga- 
tion of the commission into telephone rates and values in the 
state. The Bell company will offer financial tables showing 
the expenses, revenues and balance sheets of the company. 

TENNESSEE. 

March 19: Order in the case of the complaint of the Sun 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., operating in the western part 
of Tennessee, that the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
had invaded its field and was cutting rates, the order requir- 
ing the Sun company to file a schedule of rates at its various 
exchanges and making it unlawful for the Cumberland or other 
company to charge lower rates in any of the places specified 
and forbidding any company to give free exchange service other 
than to municipalities and railroad stations. 

April: A general investigation of rates for telephone serv- 
ice and for long distance tolls charged by the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Tennessee is understood to be 
under way by the Tennessee Railroad Commission. 


WISCONSIN. 

March 23: Application of the Ettrick Telephone Co. of 
Ettrick, Wis., asking that the Western Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. and the La Crosse Telephone Co. be directed to discon- 
tinue the practice of discrimination against the petitioner was 
recently dismissed by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. The 
commission found no discrimination was practiced. 





Cross Ringing on Grounded Lines. 


In regard to the query in TELEPHONY of March 21, rela- 
tive to cross ringing on grounded lines will state for the 
benefit of the brother, that I had a case of trouble similar 
to the one mentioned. After considerable grief and obser- 
vation I came to the conclusion that too much ringing 
current was being used and disconnected about 25 dry cells. 
This, to my surprise, gave immediate relief. 

Sylvia, Kans. J. F. Huffman. 





The Eastern Storm and Concrete Poles. 


TELEPHONY readers will no doubt be interested in the ac- 
companying photographs pertaining to concrete poles, the 
more general use of which many of us have looked for- 
ward to. These poles, erected for observation in Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey, measured 28 feet in length with 
12-inch butts and 6-inch tops, reinforced with 834-inch 
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rods. The lead carried 40 No. 10 B. W. G. bare copper wires. 
The wires were loaded with ice to about one pound per foot. 
The poles were spaced about 120 feet apart. During the storm 
March 1, a 50-mile gale crossed the line. 


Trenton, N. J. J. W. Lindsay. 





Quick Time in Replacing Pole. 

I read in the March 14, 1914 issue of TELEPHONY of the 
quick time made by J. B. Hasker, section lineman for A. 
T. & T. Co., at Milton, Wis. 

I left town, drove 3% miles into the country, set one 
2214 ft. chestnut pole, put on two brackets and transferred 
one pair of wires. I dug the hole, five feet deep, and set 
the pole all alone and was back at the office in one hour 
and twenty minutes and had all my tools put away. Can 
any one beat this? J. H. Templeton, 

Kane, Penna. Bell Telo. Co., of Penna. 






























































Concrete Telephone Poles After Storm, Showing R>pairs Under Way. 
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Report of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 1913 


Abstract of Annual Report Giving Data Relative to the Continued Growth of Bell System, Its Earnings and 
Expenses—Work of the Legal Department—Government Ownership and Operation 
Discussed at Length—Final Instalment 


The work of the legal department includes not only 
the routine work incident to the business of the company 
as an operating company, but also the rendition of service 
along legal lines to the associated companies. The de- 
partment endeavors to keep advised upon all legal and 
collateral subjects which are of special interest to the asso- 
ciated companies, and to disseminate this information 
promptly and effectively. It has continued the issuance 
to the associated companies of periodical bulletins calling 
attention to current decisions of the courts which may be 
of value. It issues in book form the telephone and tele- 
graph cases decided by commissions and a compilation of 
the statutory law relating to telephone and telegraph 
companies. 

The department further co-operates with the legal de- 
partments of the associated companies in disposing of their 
questions of a general character, so as to aid in their solu- 
tion along sound lines harmonizing with the general policy 
of the system. 

In addition to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
there are now commissions exercising jurisdictions over 
telephone companies in 40 states. The jurisdiction of these 
commissions embraces many questions of the utmost im- 
portance, especially in connection with rates, service and 
the issuance of securities. Generally, the commissions 
have welcomed the effort of the company to aid them in 
determining these questions along lines which tend toward 
efficiency and an extension of the service upon a fair basis. 

The investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, instituted at the suggestion of the then attorney gen- 
eral of the United States, Honorable George W. Wicker- 
sham, and referred to in last year’s report, has been com- 
menced. The company is affording to the commission 
every facility for making this investigation complete and 
exhaustive. 


Surts Invotvinc A. T. & T. Co. 


The amount of pending litigation is relatively small. 
The suit brought by The Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
some of its associated companies has been finally deter- 
mined adversely to the company, and the decree against 
the company has been satisfied. 

The United States has instituted a suit in the United 
States District Court in Portland, Oregon, charging that 
certain local transactions in which The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. were most directly concerned, were in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. The company has aided 
the government in expediting this case. The testimony in 
chief for the government has been completed, and the tak- 
ing of testimony in behalf of the defendants has com- 
menced. We wish to call attention to the fact that the 
suit is purely local, being confined to a few local transac- 
tions in the states of California, Washington, Oregon and 
Montana. It is not believed that its decision can in any 
event seriously affect the interests of the company. 

Early in the year, William A. Read & Co. brought an 
action in Chicago involving the relations between this com- 
pany and the Central Union Telephone Co. it was impos- 
sible to adjust this matter upon any reasonable basis and 
it seemed that the ultimate outcome would render a re- 
organization of the Central Union Telephone Co. neces- 
sary. The company, therefore, consented to the appoint- 
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ment of receivers, and the court has appointed capable men 
who are now taking charge of the property and will operate 
it, pending the suit. 

The Supreme Court of California has sustained the con- 
tention of the company upon an important question, in a 
recent holding by it that there is not power to order a 
physical connection except upon provision for compensa- 
tion for the use of the property of this company which such 
a connection involves. 

We were advised during the year 1913 that criticism had 
been directed against the Bell system with respect to cer- 
tain matters which were national! in their scope. We there- 
fore entered into negotiations with the attorney general of 
the United States for the purpose of adjusting such matters 
to meet the views and wishes of the federal administration. 
After a series of interviews and negotiations, all of the sug- 
gestions of the attorney general were accepted by the 
directors of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION. 


The report for 1911 contains the following declarations: 


We believe that our company has a most vital interest in, 
and that our future success and prosperity depend upon the 
working out of the telephone and telegraph problem in a 
way that meets with the approval of the public as a whole. 

We believe that we are working this problem out on the 
broad lines of the greatest benefit to the public. . . . 

As a corollary to this—we recognize a “responsibility” 
and “accountability” to the public on our part, which is 
something different from and something more than the obli- 
gation of other public service companies not so closely 
interwoven with the daily life of the whole community. 


That we have followed our declarations and fully recog- 
nized these obligations is evidenced by the fact that the 
Bell system has for efficiency, progressiveness, improve- 
ment and development, become the standard for the whole 
world. The policy upon which it has been developed and 
the results accomplished are the strongest reasons put 
forth for government operation, and the only ones except 
those debatable ones of the superiority of government effi- 
ciency and economy of operation. 

Our opposition to government operation and ownership 
is not based on pecuniary, partisan, prejudiced or personal 
reasons. It is because of our interest in the upbuilding 
of a great public utility and its preservation. Our declara- 
tion quoted above is as much part of our policy as is the 
making of our dividends. We feel our obligation to the 
general public as strongly as to our investing public or to 
our own personal interests. 

We believe that the efficient operation of every utility is 
necessary to the public, and we do not believe that any 
service efficient, progressive and permanent can be given 
by companies not making fair profits. No community 
can afford to be served by unprofitable or bankrupt com- 
panies which are bound to give inefficient, unprogressive 
service. Prosperity follows trade, and trade follows the 
line of least resistance. Efficient facilities have more to do 
with serving trade than any other single factor. 

We are opposed to government ownership not on account 
of our property for we know that our property cannot be 
confiscated, and cannot be taken except for its just value. 
We know that if our property is ever taken by the govern- 
ment, it will be found to be in the very best possible condi- 
tion of that of a going concern, and that any valuation, 
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that will stand, will yield much more than the present 
market value of our shares. 

We are opposed to government ownership because we 
know that no government-owned telephone system in the 
world is giving as cheap and efficient service as the Ameri- 
can public is getting from all its telephone companies. We 
do not believe that our government would be an exception 
to the rule. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE, 


The public has been much interested, and the share- 
holders in telephone and telegraph properties much con- 
cerned, about a report said to have been submitted to 
Congress by the postmaster general, advocating and recom- 
mending the acquisition by the government of the wire 
systems of the United States. 

This common impression is wrong. The postmaster gen- 
eral has made no report or recommendation. <A _ special 
committee of post office officials, designated by the post- 
master general for the purpose of gathering information, 
had prepared some more or less relevant material. Upon a 
request from the Senate for the information that had been 
collected, the postmaster general forwarded the findings of 
this committee without comment. It is not a depart- 
mental report; it is merely the personal conclusions of 
three minor officials of the post office department. 

The statistics and statements of fact are much the 
same as, and appear to have been collated in connection 
with, those gathered by the advocates of government owner- 
ship in Congress. Because of errors in their compilation 
and failure to take into account materially dissimilar con- 
ditions affecting comparisons, these statistics have little or 
no real value; and because of their many mistaken and 
misleading statements, conclusions predicated upon them 
are erroneous and misleading and necessarily unsafe. This 
criticism would have been unnecessary had more care been 
used in gathering the information, situations more anal- 
ogous to each other been selected for comparison, and a 
little scrutiny been given to the sources. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the investigators 
reached the conclusion that the telephone and telegraph 
business should constitute one system, using the wires in 
common—that the services were complementary. This was 
the contention of the Bell system, and the policy which it 
was attempting to carry out. The report says: 


Unquestionably from the engineering viewpoint the atti- 
tude of the Bell companies is proper, for it is very neces- 
sary in the interest of the most efficient service that the 
entire telephone network be under one management. 

The study of this subject has disclosed that the telegraph 
and telephone systems of the country are so inextricably 
allied that any consideration of one must necessarily in- 
clude the other. 


The introduction of bills for government ownership and 
operation is far from its accomplishment; this has been 
repeatedly done for many years past, some of them strongly 
favored by the heads of the post office department. If the 
government takes over any utility it will only be done after 
thorough consideration and examination and prolonged dis- 
cussion, and if determined upon, there is not at all likely 
to be either confiscation or destruction of existing systems. 

The recommendation of one of the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership to take over the telephone toll and long 
distance lines, equip them for telegraph purposes and 
enter into a destructive competition with the existing tele- 
graph companies for the purpose of destroying their 
market value and enabling the government to purchase at 
a low price, is so utterly at variance with any possible 
standard of public or private or commercial honor that it 
would seem as if the very suggestion would be repudiated. 

The proprietors of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
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Co., should rest quietly and not be scared or frightened into 
sacrifices of their securities. 

Whether government purchase be ultimately decided upon 
or not, the property is well worth more than the market 
price of its securities. This is not mere assertion, it is an 
established fact. Friendly and unfriendly appraisals of the 
various properties have been made; in no instance has the 
appraised value been placed below the book value, while in 
most instances it has been placed in excess. 

This excess in value will continue so long as public 
utilities are allowed to earn fair returns on the value of 
their property or on their investments. The present dis- 
tribution of profits by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and associated companies averaging 6.05 per 
cent. on the par of their outstanding securities or less than 
5 per cent. on the book value of their property (which as 
above stated is less than the actual value) cannot be criti- 
cised as unreasonably high. 

The charge is freely made that the stock of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is watered. In ancther part 
of this report it is shown that “for the $344,616,300 capital 
stock, $369,136,414 has heen paid into the treasury of the 
company. Mr. Lewis, the principal Congressional advocate 
of government ownership, frankly says: 


Be it said for the Bell system that it is the one great 
corporation in our country that has not issued tons of 
counterfeit capital. Its stock and bonds today represent 
the actual contributions of its shareholders in money to a 
great common enterprise, and we will not have that un- 
fortunate circumstance to deal with in the valuation of 
their properties. 


Those advocating government ownership say “that pri- 
vate claims or rights of owners (i. e., shareholders) of the 
existing systems will not be allowed to stand in the way.” 
It is neither contention nor resistance for the thousands 
of owners to claim “just compensation” based upon a fair 
valuation; the guaranteed rights of all give them that pro- 
tection. Just compensation means that it must be “just” 
and represent full value of the property; this contention is 
very clearly upheld in the following extract from a United 
States Supreme Court decision in a case where it was 
claimed that just value meant full value of the property, 
including franchises: 


The language used in the 5th Amendment in respect to 
this matter is happily chosen. The entire amendment is a 
series of negations, denials of right cr power in the gov- 
ernment, the last, the one in point here, being “Nor shall 
private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” The noun “compensation,” standing by itself, 
carries the idea of an equivalent. Thus we speak of dam- 
ages by way of compensation, or compensatory damages, as 
distinguished from punitive or exemplary damages. the 
former being the equivalent for the injury done, and the 
latter imposed by way of punishment. So that if the ad- 
jective “just” had been omitted, and the provision was 
simply that property should not be taken without com- 
pensation, the natural import of the language would be 
that the compensation should be the equivalent of the prop- 
erty. And this is made emphatic by the adjective “just.” 
There can, in view of the combination of those two words, 
be no doubt that the compensation must be a full and per- 
fect equivalent for the property taken. And this just com- 
pensation, it will be noticed, is for the property, and not 
to the owner. 

Every other clause in this 5th Amendment is personal. 
“No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime,” etc. Instead of continuing that form 
of statement, and saying that no person shall be-deprived of 
his property without just compensation, the personal ele- 
ment is left out, and the “just compensation” is to be a fuil 
equivalent for the property taken. This excludes the taking 
into account as an element in the compensation any sup- 
posed benefit that the owner may receive in common with 
all from the public uses to which his private property is 
appropriated, and leaves it to stand as a declaration that 
no private property shall be appropriated to public uses 
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unless a full and exact equivalent for it be returned to the 
owner. 

It is neither contention nor resistance to defend the 
properties against mistaken assertions, freely made, “that 
the plants are rubbish and the securities represent little 
value.” Values are not to be determined that way, such 
assertions cannot change cold facts. Sixteen millions of 
miles of wire, mostly copper, on poles or in cables and 
underground ducts, with the station and central office 
equipment of nearly five and one-half millions of telephone 
exchange stations, all in good physical condition, are not 
rubbish and do represent value. The addition of over 
460,000 telephone stations during the past year could not 
have been made without expenditure, and represents legiti- 
mate increase, not inflation of capital. 

The final adjudication of a lower value than ciaimed for 
the private telephone plant in Great Britain has no bearing 
on the value of the Bell system. The private companies 
of England were operated under a limited license; it was 
known years in advance ‘that the licenses would not be 
renewed and that the government would purchase the 
plants. The government and the owners could not agree 
as to expenditures upon the plants to be made prior to the 
purchase to keep them in any up-to-date condition; conse- 
quently as little was done as possible. This was a period 
of rapid improvement in telephone exchange equipment. 
‘The outside plant was largely overhead on buildings. To 
make it modern the old equipment and plant had to be 
largely replaced. The companies were paid 100 per cent. 
on the investment. 

An appraisal of our properties upon the basis of the 
English valuation would give a result largely in excess of 
our present outstanding capitalization. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATIONS. 


Should government operation be self-sustaining in its full 
significance, entirely maintained and operated out of its 
own revenue, or should such properties be operated at a 
charge on general revenue at the cost of the whole public 
for the benefit of a part? Should they be regulated as to 
efficiency and sufficiency as private utilities are regulated, 
or should each department or utility regulate itself? If 
utilities are to be subsidized, that is, maintained entirely 
or in part out of public revenue for the benefit of the users, 
then the tendency toward government ownership is strong. 
There may be some things which should be made free and 
convenient for the whole public even at the expense of the 
public revenues, but the telegraph and telephone are not 
of them. 

The power or right of the government to own and 
operate utilities need not be discussed. If such power is 
to be exercised, it becomes of the greatest importance that 
a right decision, based on an exhaustive study and a thor- 
ough understanding of facts, conditions and possible results, 
should be reached. 

The greatest embarrassment in dealing with many public 
or quasi-public questions is the difficulty of establishing a 
clear understanding unaffected by prejudice or partisanship; 
of offsetting erroneous impressions, created by mistaken 
or misleading statements and disputable and controvertible 
statistics, particularly when such statements are made by 
those who have the public ear. 

Dickens said, when a parliamentary reporter: “Night 
after night I record predictions that never come trve, pro- 
fessions that are never fulfilled, explanations that are only 
meant to mystify.” It was so then, is now and probably 
ever will be the same. 


GovERNMENT-OPERATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEMS. 


A thorough study of all available reports and official 
information on the operations of government-owned and 
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operated telephones and telegraphs shows that while in 
some countries the post office proper pays a revenue, the 
combined telegraph and telephone are without exception 
operated at a deficit. Every telephone system in the world 
adopts the Bell system as a standard, uses the Bell operat- 
ing methods and either uses the Bell apparatus or copies 
it; yet there is not one that gives an approximation to the 
facilities that the Bell system gives the public, or gives as 
good or as cheap service on the same basis of accounting, 
franchise conditions, and wages paid. 

In England where the post office pays a very handsome 
net revenue, its telegraphs show a relatively much larger 
deficit, while the revenues and ordinary expenses of the 
telephone operations show a small balance, excluding, how- 
ever, depreciation and obsolescence which have not yet 
become fully determined but which cannot be ignored. 

These deficits are not the result of a definite policy to 
give a cheap service to individuals at the cost of all, but 
are due to errors in management such as under-estimates 
of values and cost of new construction; disregard of main- 
tenance, depreciation and particularly of obsolescence; im- 
possible theories of operation, and a mistaken policy 
founded on promises, prophecies and assertions exactly the 
same in character as those now being used to bring about 
government ownership in this country, and upon failure 
to understand and appreciate the advantages of private as 
distinguished from government organization. The falla- 
cies urged in Parliament to induce the government acquisi- 
tion of the British telegraph system years ago, are the 
arguments used by the advocates of government ownership 
and operation today. 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


The functions cf government and the causes of its being 
are “Control” and “Regulation”; control of the individual 
and regulation of the community so far as is necessary to 
secure the enjcyment of life, liberty and happiness by all, 
and “control” or “regulation” cf anything that might in 
any way become a menace to the social organization or to 
its individual members. 

To the extent that anything is a necessity in its absolute 
sense to the enjoyment of life and health—the absence of 
which would endanger the community as a whole—it is a 
proper function of the government either to provide it or 
to see that it is so provided as to bring it within the reach 
of every individual member of society; even to provide it 
for all at the cost of the general revenue. 

To the extent that anything of a utilitarian nature is 
adopted by or assimilated into the habits of the public and 
contributes to their comfort, convenience, or even generally 
to their profit, it should become an object of sufficient 
government regulation to prevent the public convenience 
being made the cause of private exaction; the distinction 
between what should be furnished in whole or in part by 
the government and what should be regulated by the gov- 
ernment being whether the necessity is absolute and the 
thing indispensable to the life, health and well-being of the 
individual and consequently of the community, or whether 
it be something contributing to or even important, but not 
indispensable, to the comfort, convenience and profit of the 
community or of the individual. 

A sufficient supply of potable water available to all is a 
necessity. The street car, the electric light, the telephone 
or telegraph are conveniences of the highest importance 
but are not necessities in the foregoing sense. 

The control, and later the operation, of the mails and 
posts, for the interchange and dissemination of intelli- 
gence—letters, books, periodicals—have by general accept- 
ance become a proper governmental function. The convey- 
ance of packages and parcels has by custom been included 
with the mails. 
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GOVERNMENT OPERATION vS. GOVERNMENT REGULATION. 

The step from government control and regulation to 
government ownership and operation is radical and funda- 
mental; one which absolutely changes the character of 
government organization and functions. In this country 
there is no organization or function of the government that 
in any sense approaches ownership or operation in the real, 
large way. 

There are no sound reasons given or real advantages 
promised for government ownership and operation which 
do not apply to or cannot be secured by government regu- 
lation. Most of the “advantages” promised and arguments 
used are purely hypothetical, theoretical and uncertain; 
they are not vindicated by the experience either of this or 
of any other country. 

Governments have in the past taken over or constructed 
and operated all kinds of utilities where political, national 
or stategic exigency made it necessary. Such operations, 
other than those to meet national crises, have properly 
been confined, wholly or in part, to such as were of a na- 
tional character and where the risks and uncertainties or 
magnitude placed such operations beyond private initiative, 
enterprise and capital. 

There is, however, no reason for government ownership 
and operation where private initiative and enterprise are 
not only competent to develop, but have actually devel- 
oped, these utilities to the fullest extent. The government 
never has taken the initiative in the introduction of any 
new and untried utilities, nor any interest in them, except 
so far as it has encouraged their development in private 
hands through the provisions of the “patent.” “copyright” 
and “trade mark” laws; and there is no reason why it should 
unless such utilities have become of such general use that 
their regulation is necessary. 

The general stock arguments put forth for government 
ownership and operation are: 

Extension of benefits to a larger public; 

Abolition of selfish exploitation: 

Control of monopoly; 

Pecuniary advantages to the public through lower cost 
and consequently lower charges; 

Greater efficiency; 

Saving to general public rewards of private initiative. 


SELFISH EXPLOITATION. 


Private enterprise is rightly said to be based on per- 
sonal interest. There is no doubt as to this, but incentive 
to achievement along individual lines could not be sup- 
pressed without great detriment to the community at 
large. What would be the result if government restric- 
tions reduced the reward or profit on initiative and enter- 
prise to that of certain and secure business ventures? 
Where would be the incentive to assume risk and uncer- 
tainty, or the larger profit necessary to recoup the in- 
dividual and the community for the unsuccessful ventures? 

The pecuniary: reward to those who take the initiative 
and the risks of new enterprises must correspond to the 
labor and to the risk, but this reward cannot exceed the 
advantage to the public using the service, for the user 
must get in service, in some way at least, the equivalent 
of its cost to him. Private initiative, invention, enter- 
prise, risk, spurred on by the incentive of reward, have 
changed the face of the world, and the resulting unearned 
increment largely constitutes the wealth of nations; with- 
out it many of the great scientific industrial developments 
would have remained scientific curiosities, even if they had 
been evolved at all. 

MoNopoLy. 

The general tendency in this country is to the “one 
system” idea of public utilities under regulation. Every- 
one knows the evil of duplication. No one wants two gas, 
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water, or electric lighting systems, and there is a general 
acquiescence in the “single system” in each community. 
In no one of the utilities except the telephone, and the 
street cars to a slight degree but for a very different cause, 
does the fact whether A, B or C residing in the same com- 
munity is on the same or different “systems” make the 
slightest difference as to service, nor does it matter whether 
systems in different communities are connected or not. 

With the telephone exchange the question of those con- 
nected is vital; your service depends upon one system con- 
necting all telephone subscribers in the same community 
and upon all communities being connected with each other. 

A telegraph system reaching all telegraphic points avoids 
physical transfers from one system to another, with the 
incidental delays and obstructions to good service. Tele- 
phone and telegraph systems operated under common con- 
trol can avoid duplication by making use of the same wires. 

For practicability of management, economy of operation, 
or efficiency of service, there should be one combined 
telephone and telegraph system. This has been the Bell 
contention and this is the conclusion reached by the post 
office committee and by Congressional advocates of gov- 
ernment ownership, who say in substance that the tele- 
phone and telegraph should constitute one system and that 
a monopoly. 

Government regulation can effectually curb “monopoly” 
and “selfish exploitation” and make them useful without’ 
destroying them, but subordinating them to the public for 
the public advantage. Government ownership and opera- 
tion would destroy individual initiative; they would create 
monopoly and increase and strengthen its evils by placing 
it in the control of officials and servants, responsible only 
to themselves as a political party, and parts of the organiza- 
tion which made or unmade the chief executives. 


OPERATION AND REGULATION. 


Operation, economical and efficient, requires high organ- 
ization continuously maintained, superior methods and effi- 
cient service. There must be supervision by able executives 
assisted by experts, all of long experience as executives as 
well as in the particular industry. They must have large 
discretionary powers, assume responsibility, and have un- 
disputed directive authority over subordinates. It is purely 
administrative and executive in its nature. 

There is a very narrow margin between efficient, eco- 
nomical operation and waste. It is possible to have 
efficiency accompanied by waste, but never possible to 
have efficiency without responsible organization and the 
individual initiative, watchfulness and continuing interest 
which only accompany permanency and expectation of 
reward. 

Regulation is in the nature of a review, consideration, 
determination. It is judicial and advisory, not adminis- 
trative or executive; a commission of regulation is anal- 
agous to a board of direction representing the public as well 
as the corporation, having no other object than the con- 
servation and protection of the interests of all. 

Operation is a methodical action upon lines of a deter- 
mined policy, requiring expert knowledge, experience, train- 
ing, and individual interest. 

Regulation is common sense, intelligent review and deci- 
sion, based on presentation and examination of facts and 
conditions. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION AND EFFICIENCY. 


Theoretically there may be no reason why government 
operation should not be as economical and efficient as 
private operation, but actual constructive performance runs 
up against actual conditions and tangible difficulties, which 
only experience shows how, and responsibility develops the 
ability, to deal with. 
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Departmental officers taken from walks of life affording 
neither experience nor knowledge of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities they are to assume, are expected to perform 
the various duties of their departments and also to inci- 
dentally look after their political obligations. As a rule 
their training better fits them for advocates than for exec- 
utives, for judicial positions or as commissioners of regu- 
lation than directors of operation. 

Every new head of a department is of necessity a re- 
former; his average incumbency is less than four years; 
there is seldom any continuity of departmental policy, and 
never any continuity of departmental staff. The important 
assistants come and go with the head. A review of the 
operations of his department shows much that could be 
changed to advantage; to eliminate all that is unsatisfac- 
tory and bring about effective results under the conditions 
and in the time available is impossible for the ablest. He 
starts in finding an incomplete attempt at accomplishment 
along a certain line of policy, and goes out leaving an 
uncompleted attempt along a different line of policy. The 
inevitable tendency is towards promise, not performance. 

The departments are run by the minor officials and the 
clerical force who under ordinary conditions are perma- 
nent. The officials have no responsibility in the selection 
of and little directive control over their subordinates. 
There is a premium on that finished mediocrity which leaves 
much to be desired and furnishes nothing upon which to 
base effective reprimand, enforce discipline, or cause for 
removal. Lack of responsibility is a handicap in the 
development of men; lack of accountability is a handicap 
on thorough efficiency; lack of opportunity is a handicap 
on initiative and enterprise. 


A full average of the minor heads and clerks would 
normally have capacity, initiative, enterprise and ambi- 
tion. If any one of them develops extraordinary efficiency, 
initiative or enterprise, he is either elbowed out of the way 
as disturbing the quiet, complacent habitude of the organ- 
ization, or, if sufficiently masterful, develops to a point 
where he can go no farther, and is soon taken up by out- 
side organizations. The higher positions, honorable as they 
may be, are not sufficiently compensated and do not afford 
the permanent and remunerative positions to be had in 
private enterprises for similar occupations and ability. 

In European countries, where even the minor office- 
holders and government employes have a certain official 
distinction which also attaches to their families, there is 
something higher than the mere remuneration, something 
that does not attach to private occupation, and is not at- 
tached to government subordinate positions in this country. 

Government administration is more or less a game of 
politics, and while with government operation it may 
sometimes be possible to have efficiency, it will always be 
impossible to have economy. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, 


Opposed to actual conditions and experience, statistics, 
theories, promises, prophecies go for naught, no matter 
how carefully they have been prepared or thought out or 
how strong and good the faith and intentions. 

There is government operation on a large scale in 
Europe. In the larger states of Europe commercial con- 
ditions are more similar to those of the United States 
than elsewhere; in Great Britain, particularly, racial, com- 
mercial and social characteristics are more in common. 
Why New Zealand experience should be put forth so 
prominently as a reason for government operation is diffi- 
cult to understand. It is a fringe of people on a narrow 
circumference of the islands. It is a country of recent 
settlement and many social experiments. It has one- 
thirtieth the area and one-hundredth the population and a 
debt already equal to one-third of that of the United 
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States. If the so-called advantages of government opera- 
tion are the cause of the debt, the United States wants 
none of it. 

The government-owned European telephone plants, not- 
withstanding the low price of foreign labor, are carried at 
a much higher cost than those of the Bell system, and yet 
every one of them uses the Bell system as a model. The 
book value of the plant of the Bell system per station is 
less than 60 per cent. that of Belgium; less than 75 per 
cent. that of Austria; about 85 per cent. that of Germany, 
Great Britain and Switzerland; and all of them government- 
owned. 

The capital account of the post office telegraph system 
of Great Britain, upon which interest is charged against 
telegraph revenue, is about $54,000,000. The amount ad- 
mitted to have been spent in the plant is about $85,000,000. 
The admitted cost of the post office telegraph, including 
deficits in operation but without interest on such deficits, 
is about $150,000,000. 

The mileage of telegraph wires is a little under 320,000 
miles. Based on interest-paying capital, the cost per mile 
of wire is $167; on actual cost of the plant, $267. The 
Western Union carries its plant at $98 per mile of wire. 
The telegraph plants of the world, mostiy government- 
owned and operated, except in the United States and 
Canada, are estimated at $130 per mile of wire. 


One reason given for higher cost per mile of wire in 
Europe was the cost of copper wire. The day this was 
written, copper was the same price “spot cash” in Paris 
that it was “thirty days” in New York, a difference of 
about seven cents per one hundred pounds. 

It is also stated that telephone rates are higher in the 
United States. The policy of the Bell system is that the 
value of a telephone service is in direct proportion to its 
“universality” and “dependability;” that is, to the certainty 
of reaching promptly by telephone the greatest number of 
people. 

The Bell system makes rates for such kinds or classes 
of service as may be desired by, and will be acceptable to, 
each and every possible user. In this way it has made it 
possible for, and to the advantage of, every person to be 
connected with the exchange system who would add to 
the value of the service to others. The government could 
not do more even by giving free service. 

There are higher individual rates for larger individual 
service in the United States than in other countries, but 
there are relatively much larger individual users of the 
service. There are also rates as low as or lower than in 
other countries. There is every economic reason why large 
users of the telephone in their own business and for 
their own profit should pay for service according to use. 
If this policy is to be abandoned, low rates cannot be made 
for the small user. 

The soundness of any policy, the “efficiency” and “suffi- 
ciency” and the reasonableness of charges for the use of 
any utility, are ultimately determined by the degree of its 
adoption by the public. In the United States there are 9.7 
stations to each 100 population, more than double that of 
any other country, nearly six times that of Great Britain, 
over thirteen times that of France, more than four times 
that of Switzerland. There are nearly 2,500,000 telephones 
in rural habitations in the United States, nearly one to 
every two strictly rural habitations. It is probable that 
more houses are connected by telephone in the United 
States than are reached by rural delivery. The telephone 
goes to the house; the rural free delivery only to the near- 
est crossroads for a good proportion of the houses. 

That the Bell rates as a whole are reasonable and not 
excessive and are as popular as the rates of any govern- 
ment-owned plants is also shown by the telephone exchange 
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revenue per station, which in the United States is but $30.45 
against $32.63 for Great Britain. 

The average wages paid to the Rell operaters are double 
the lowest and about equal to the highest rates paid by 
those in Europe. 

The following is an extract from the report of the post- 
master general of Great Britain: 


Telephones. The telephone revenue for the vear includ- 
ing the value of the service rendered to other departments 
[i. e., constructive revenue] was £5,785,701, an increase of 
£2,822,965. The telephone expenditure including payments 
in redemption of capital was £5,395,627, an increase of 
£2,652,987. The balance was £390,074. 


The Bell system paid in taxes, over $11,000,000, 5 per 
cent. of the gross revenue in 1913. If the English govern- 
ment telephone had paid this, it would have reduced the 
so-called surplus to £100,000. No allowance is made for 
depreciation and obsolescence, which in itself is a large 
percentage of operating costs in the telephone operation 
and must come out of revenue or out of plant. 

It is claimed that telephone toll and long distance 
charges of the Bell system are excessive as compared 
with government-owned plants of Europe. This is not 
the fact if the service given is considered. The charge 
for the immediate service, which is the ordinary service 
given by the Bell system, is, higher than for the ordinary 
service, which is a deferred service, given by those systems, 
but it is not higher than their charge for immediate service; 
where immediate ‘service is given, if at all, it is from two to 
three times that for ordinary. 

The use of any service determines its profitable value 
to the user. The average toll revenue per exchange sta- 
tion of the Bell system is $11.35; that of the British system 
is $6.46. 

The possible use of toll lines based upon the number of 
minutes in the 24 hours is used as an argument for reduc- 
Comparison is also made between toll-line 
Telephone service is congested 


tion in rates. 
and freight ton-mile rates. 
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Typical Long Distance Traffic Record. 


in the active hours of the day, and is very irregular. There 


are rush hours, and peaks of load. The telephone conver- 
sation requires the exclusive use of the telephone circuit 
for the time of conversation. 

A telephone circuit from New York to Chicago costs 
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$250,000. If it were used every five-minute interval of the 
ten active hours of the day, there could be only 120 con- 
versations. As a matter of fact, it is not in use one-third 
of those intervals. (See chart.) 

On a railroad from New York to Chicago trains of pas- 
sengers and freight follow in rapid succession. What would 
freight or passenger rates be if only one train could be upon 
the whole line at one time? Yet that would afford a more 
proper basis of comparison. 

In the Bell system the toll and exchange service is im- 
mediate; that is, the customer is given service when he 
calls for it and not put on a waiting list and made to await 
his turn. Sufficient operating facilities are provided for al! 
the normal peaks of load. The foreign government-owned 
plants used for comparison only provide facilities for the 
average load. Customers must await their turn, which dur- 
ing certain times of the day means hours, not minutes. 
Such deferred service, causing an even and continuous load 
during active hours, more than quadruples the possible 
service which can be given by operators and plant. 

Deferred service bears to profitable operation of the 
telephone the relation of the “strap-hanger” or “stander” 
to transportation service, but with this difference: the 
“strap-hanger” or “stander” is getting some return for his 
discomfort, he is getting to his destination, that is, accom- 
plishing his object. The deferred service telephone user 
while waiting is not getting anything or anywhere: he is 
sacrificing his time and possibly jeopardizing the purpose 
for which he wants the connection. 

Even at the higher wages paid in this country, a deferred 
or waiting telephone service, more satisfactory and more 
dependable than the foreign service, could be given at rates 
more or less equal to the foreign rates for such service, 
notwithstanding that the companies here must pay capital 
charges, including dividends, all administration expenses, 
taxes and other charges. Deferred service is not given 
because our public demands a better service. 

That the service in Great Britain and elsewhere in 
Europe is vastly inferior to that of the Bell system is 
conceded almost without exception by both Americans and 
Europeans who have had an opportunity to make an intelli- 
gent comparison. 


TELEPHONE RATES, COMPETITIVE AND NoN-COMPETITIVE. 


It is claimed by the advocates of government ownership 
that the Bell rates are excessive where there is no com- 
petition, and have been unduly raised after competition 
ceased. Of 93 places of 10,000 population or over where 
opposition ceased prior to 1913, not including any places 
where the Bell exchanges were sold to the opposition, in 
80 there was either no change in rates, no increase to be 
made within three years, or rates were decreased. Rates 
were increased in but 13 places. It has been generally con- 
ceded by commissions of regulation that. after the merger 
of two opposition exchanges, higher rates were proper. 

Competitive or opposition exchanges were built and rates 
fixed on the theory that the Bell rates were excessive. 
For a few years, while the plant was new, apparent profits 
were made on low rates, but after maintenance of old plant 
and reconstruction on account of depreciation and obsoles- 
cence had to be met, exchanges as a rule operating under 
competitive rates ceased paying dividends and even interest, 
and many came to financial disaster. With the exception 
of a few limited exchanges in selected or favorable territory 
operated by the owners, no exchanges operating on so- 
called competitive rates are giving satisfactory results to 
their owners, and few if any but would like to liquidate ii 
it could be done at not too great a loss. 

The percentage of reduction in rates made because of 
the improvement in methods of operating and improve- 
ment of equipment and apparatus was greater in Bell ex- 
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changes which had no opposition than the reduction made 
in exchanges which had opposition. 

Bell rates are generally higher than the opposition rates 
in places where there are opposition exchanges. 

That the Bell rates are not excessive should be acknowl- 
edged, for as before stated, the Bell companies as a whole 
are paying an average of but 6 per cent. on their outstand- 
ing securities and less than 5 per cent. on a conservative 
value of their property, and are paying to the communi- 
ties in which they operate nearly $11,000,000 in the way 
of local taxation. 

DEPARTMENT EFFICIENCY. 


Can the same efficiency and economy be expected under 
government ownership? Various committees, congressional 
and departmental, have investigated the administration and 
operation of government departments in recent years. With- 
out exception the reports found that the organization and 
administration of our national departments and bureaus 
and other various enterprises were extravagant, wasteful 
and inefficient; that there was duplication of effort and 
work not only between the different departments but be- 
tween the different bureaus of the same departmert; that 
large economies in expenditures could be made, and greater 
efficiency could be had. This is not criticism from outside 
sources but from inside. 

Is there anyone who doubts that if the post office de- 
partment had the organization, the management that many 
of the large private industrials have, it would be possible 
to give at least the present efficiency and at a much less 
cost of operation? 

The post office is not an organized operating entity. 
There is no organization such as characterizes a large in- 
dustrial or commercial enterprise. It is made up of a large 
number of independent, separate assemblages, co-ordinated 
and made co-operative by certain rules and regulations. 
The duties are confined to collecting, assorting and distrib- 
uting the mails from and to the public in localities, and 
dispatching them from post office to post office. The 
transportation and conveyance of the mails from and to 
and between post offices are by facilities owned and oper- 
ated by private companies whose conveyance and transpor- 
tation of the mails are but an incident to larger business. 
Even over the hours of dispatch or the time of transit the 
department has either no, or at best a limited, control. 

The post office department has only to maintain a bal- 
ance between appropriation and expenditure, none to main- 
tain between revenue and expenditures, which constitutes 
the only check on waste and extravagance: it has no prob- 
lems of finance, except to get appropriations; no concern 
about surplus revenues to meet taxes, interest charges, divi- 
dends. It has no plant and there is no provision to be 
made for inevitable maintenance, construction and recon- 
struction and obsolescence out of revenue. There are no 
pension, sickness and disability provisions for its employes. 
The property, considering the size of its operations, is neg- 
ligible in amount. There are no problems of organization 
methods and systems, no engineering and technical prob- 
lems, none of the thousand and one problems and perplexi- 
ties arising in the operation of a transportation system, 
compared with which the operation of the mail service is 
simplicity simplified. As to efficiency, the general consensus 
of expressed opinion is that there is much to be desired in 
the service. 

When the night and the day letters were inaugurated 
by the Western Union, failure was prophesied, because an 
“over-night” mail reached or should reach fully 60 per 
cent. of the total population of the United States. Yet 
many millions of these telegraph letters are dispatched. 

The success of the parcel post has been set up as a 
reason for the government operation of the telephone and 
telegraph. Why it should be, is hard to understand. The 
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two services have nothing in common and are in no way 
comparable. 

The parcel post is not in any sense a new service; it 
has merely increased the volume of the mails by removing 
some limitations as to size and weight of packages mailed, 
and making some reduction in rates of postage for mer- 
chandise. There has been no change in the organization, 
or in the workings of the post office, but merely an increase 
in the number and the work of the lower grade clerical 
force. There is no doubt that the parcel post is popular 
and meets some real demands based on real wants, but 
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sufficient time has not elapsed and conditions have not 
been sufficiently adjusted to determine whether it will be 
profitable, or whether the service will be entirely satis- 
factory in certainty, security and promptness. 

There may be, as stated by the advocates of government 
operation who should know, 64,000 offices including branch 
offices and stations. The inference this statement carries 
is that 64,000 different places have post offices; but on 
July 1, 1913, according to the report of the postmaster 
general, there were only 58,000 postmasters. There are 
about 58,000 places which have post offices, as against 
over 70,000 places reached by telephone toll lines of the 
Bell system. If we should count branch offices and pay 
stations, the number would be largely increased. From 
most of these places telegrams can be sent at all hours of 
the day or night. 

The postmasters of over 50,000 of these offices are paid 
a commission on the receipts, which amounts to an average 
of about $285 per annum; this is their entire compensation, 
and is inclusive of office rent, heat, light and all services. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with this type of country offices, 
and can judge of the possibility of a general telegraph and 
telephone business receiving the attention absolutely nec- 
essary to an efficient service. It would not be a question 
of capacity; the experiment would be disastrous principally 
because the postmasters are not fitted by experience or 
training for the telegraph or telephone business, but also 

(Concluded on page 49.) 








Two Telephone Associations Organized in Michigan 


Conference of 200 Representatives of Telephone Companies with Michigan Commission on March 26—Organ‘za- 






tion of Michigan ‘T'elephone Association an Outgrowth—Organization on Same Date of 
the Independent Telephone Association of Michigan 


The Michigan Telephone Association and the Independent 
Telephone Association of Michigan are the names of two 
new organizations that sprang into existence on March 
25 at meetings held at Lansing, Mich. 

The organization of the Michigan Telephone Associa- 
tion was the result of a proposal made by the Michigan 
Railroad Commission at a largely attended conference with 
representatives of the telephone companies of Michigan, 
held in the senate chamber of the state capitol building on 
March 25. Some 200 telephone men were present in 
response to invitations sent out by the commission and 
the conference occupied the entire day. 


CoMMISSION PROPOSAL ADOPTED. 

The prosposal of the commission that the telephone 
companies band themselves into an association was favor- 
ably received and immediately acted upon. An associa- 
tion was organized, to be known as the Michigan Tele- 
phone Association, to include all telephone companies in 
the state, including mutual companies, who desire to be- 
come affiliated with it, on payment of a membership fee of 
$2. Each company joining the association will be entitled 
to one vote on all matters arising for consideration and 
adoption. N. F. Wing, of Grass Lake, urged that the or- 
ganization include only those companies locally owned, 
but he was apparently alone in his contention, the majority 
believing that the plan of the commission was a good one. 
Chairman Lawton T. Hemans stated that the association 
would prove not only beneficial to the companies them- 
selves, but to the public, as well, and it would aid the 
commission materially in its work of administering the 
laws pertaining to telephone companies. 

A committee of five was chosen to set up a standard of 
construction rules for telephone lines, the intention being 
to formulate some plan to reduce the number of party line 
subscribers. The committee will meet with the railroad 
commission at a later date. 


REMARKS BY CHAIRMAN HEMANS. 


The morning session of the conference was given over 
to a speech by Chairman Hemans, of the commission. In 
the course of his remarks, Chairman Hemans said: 

“We are slowly progressing from the public service 
corporation that resented supervision and control, that 
looked upon the public as the legitimate object of ex- 
ploitation, to the public service corporation that is begin- 
ning to understand its duties and obligations to its public 
co-partner; that invests in its physical properties with the 
full consciousness that every dollar so invested is given 
a public character and charged with the mission of a public 
service; that invites the co-operation of its public partner 
through supervision and control by the public authorities, 
and whose officials recognize their public obligations, even 
though they act without oath of office or bond for the 
faithful performance of their duties. 

The very personal and intimate nature of the telephone 
service at once leads to some of the most bitter criticisms to 
which the management of the utility as a whole is being con- 
stantly subjected, and emphasizes the absolute necessity for 
the full recognition by the management of every telephone 
utility of the public character of its business; of the co-part- 
nership relation it sustains to the great public which in turn 
sustains it. 

The public is entitled to know the basis of the rates 
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they are being required to pay for service. To this end it 
is necessary that there be information as to the value of 
the facilities employed, what is being done to maintain 
depreciation, and what items are being provided for in cost 
of operation, and what is being demanded as the reason- 
able return upon the capital employed. The ascertaining 
of these factors requires a scheme of accounts and reports 
to the Michigan Railroad Commission. The law provides 
for it; the commission prepare and supply the blank forms 
for reports, but there are more than 500 organizations 
giving telephone service that neglect and refuse to make 
any report whatsoever, and of the 600 to 700 that do report, 
there are not to exceed 50 that give any information from 
which anything can be computed beyond the name of the 
organization and perhaps the extent of its lines and number 
of patrons served.” 
INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 

The organization_of the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of Michigan was accomplished at a separate meet- 
ing held on the same date and attended by the representa- 
tives of a number of Independent telephone companies. 
The officers of the temporary organization are: President, 
J. F. Fitzsimmons, Hillsdale; vice-president, M. C. Mosher, 
Owosso; secretary, R. C. Smith, Homer. 

In the resolutions adopted by the organizers the state 
railroad commission was voted allegiance; all Independent 
companies were asked to join the new organization; the merg- 
ing of competing companies was opposed and physical con- 
nections with all telephone companies advocated for the bet- 
ter service of telephone users. 

The resolutions adopted by the organization follow: 


Whereas, In the course of the telephone development of 
Michigan, numerous and large investments have been 
made by the telephone people of the state in the various 
Independent local telephone companies furnishing service 
to Michigan citizens, and in the building and extending of 
these lines and exchanges by these Independent com- 
panies, the various state municipal and local authorities 
have granted valuable franchise and other assistance to 
the Independent companies, and recognizing that in the 
last few years the telephone conditions in some localities 
have changed owing to some of the former Independent 
companies taking a different attitude toward the people, 
and have become part of the Bell interests. 

Therefore, at this time the representatives of the Inde- 
pendent and locally owned telephone companies of Mich- 
igan, assembled at Lansing, reaffirm their allegiance to 
the cause of Independent telephony, and the views of these 
representatives coinciding with the spirit of the legisla- 
tion enacted in Michigan, governing the telephone industry, 
we now deem it advisable to organize an association to be 
known as The Independent Telephone Association of Mich- 
igan, whose prime object shall be the extension, assistance 
and betterment of independent telephony, and the protec- 
tion of the interests of the investors in the independent 
movement. 

We favor the physical connection of all telephone com- 
panies so that any subscriber can hear over his telephone 
any other subscriber of any other telephone company. 

We oppose the merging of any competing companies 
as opposed to public policy, and as this when allowed, has 
always resulted in increased charges to the subscriber and 
indifferent and inefficient service to the public. 

We believe that all the assistance possible should be 
given to the Michigan Railroad Commission or other pub- 
lic authorities in the supervising and controlling the tele- 
phone industry in a just and equitable manner. 

We invite to membership all locally owned telephone 
companies and all investors of independent locally owned 
telephone companies of Michigan. 















The Niadsstace of Pole Line Construction Tools 


Principles Considered in Establishing a Manufacturing Plant—Description of Manufacturing Facilities and 
Modern Efficiency Methods of the Oskosh Mfg. Co., Oskosh, Wis.—Purchase of Raw 
Material — Storage and Seasoning Practice — Plant Layout 





During the past few years a 


possible for the greatest effi- 





great advance has been made 
in business methods. No longer 
are manufacturing plants es- 
tablished in any location which 
those interested may fancy; 
and after the plant is built, 
methods which formerly were 
considered essential for suc- 
cessful operation are found to 
have been discarded in favor 
of others which modern ad- 
vancement has proved to be 
most efficient for profitable 
operation. 

In investigating the advisa- 
bility of a location for manu- 
facturing, the modern manu- 
facturer considers the following points; The distance from 
the source of supply of raw material; the labor supply 
that may be drawn upon; the supply of power, transporta- 
tion facilities and the market for the finished product. In 
the layout of the plant, the various departments are ar- 
ranged so that the material progresses from one department 
to another without zigzagging around or doubling back 
upon its path. In other words, the raw material should 
enter at one end of the plant and leave at the other end, 
a completed product, having followed the most direct path 








Taking the Logs Into the Sawmill. 





ciency. 

A plant which in its loca- 
tion and layout combines the 
greater number of these fac- 
tors, is the most successful, as 
the product can be manufac- 
tured and placed in the con- 
sumers’ hands to the greatest 
mutual benefit of all. A plant 
located and operated in ac- 
cordance with these principles 
is that of the Oshkosh Mfg. 
Co., of Oshkosh, Wis. Its 
products are well known to 
TELEPHONY’s readers so _ the 
manner in which they are pro- 
duced will be of interest. 

The factory is located in the heart of the rock maple 
country, the logs coming from as short a distance as 40 
miles in some cases. All hardwood is purchased in the 
log and sawed in the company’s own mill. The buying of 
logs starts in November and only the cream or select por- 
tion of the No. 1 logs are accepted. In the purchasing of 
rock maple logs, specifications are made out to include these 
The logs must be of clear white rock maple, free 








points: 


from knots, curls, unsound hearts, or defects of any kind; 
the hearts themselves to be small. 


As only the sapwood 














1. Partial View of Lumber Yard Showing Logs on Rollways, Sawmill and Rear of Plant—-2. Sawmill Where Logs are Sawn into Pieces 


for Seasoning—3. 


Storage and Seasoning Sheds for Storage of Best ‘‘Squares’’ from Which Handles are Made. 


Tramway 


Is 10 feet Above the Ground Level and the Tallest Piles are 24 feet high—4. Turning Department of Woodshop. 
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in hard maple is available for tool handle purposes, it is 
necessary that a premium be paid to the loggers to fur- 
nish this particular selection of logs. The payment of this 
premium, it is found, is profitable in the end, in that there 
is less cull or waste material to be disposed of. 

Logs come to the mill from the loggers by railroad. 
River or boom work will not answer in the case of hard- 
wood logs, as too many of them sink to the bottom of the 
waterway and in addition to this loss, is the fact that these 
sunken logs or “deadheads” obstruct navigation. As the 
logs are unloaded from the cars, they are piled on skids 
or rollways. The piles are sometimes as high as 50 feet, 
depending upon the rapidity with which the mill saws the 
material that comes in. 

When needed, the logs are loaded on small cars and 
taken to the mill. They are automatically hoisted from the 
ground and taken into the mill on an endless chain carrier, 
where they are sawn into proper sizes for future use in 
handles for the various tools the company manufactures. 
These pieces are then carefully graded out. 

The sawmill has a capacity of 20,000 board feet per day. 
Its equipment includes a five-saw gang edger that will rip 
up a plank into five squares or smaller planks at one run, and 
the usual complement of smaller rip and cross cut saws. 
The motive power for the entire sawmill is provided by one 
75 and one 30 horsepower, 220-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 
General Electric motor. 

After passing through the mill, the hardwood pieces are 
placed in piles, 16 feet square, with a %-inch air space be- 
tween each stick. Each pile is constructed with a hollow 
center, or what is known as a “chimney.” This chimney 
generates a draft through the pile and the lumber, it is 
found, is seasoned much better through its use. It has 
also been found that air seasoned material is much more 
satisfactory than kiln dryed. The select material for fu- 
ture use as handles is piled inside a shed to cut possible 
checking down to a minimum, while the No. 2 and cull ma- 
terial is piled outside for future use. This cull material is 
made up into such articles as rolling pin dowels, tent 
stakes, mop and broom handles and small handles of all 
kinds, where high grade material such as used in tool han- 
dles is not necessary. 

In purchasing fir for pike pole handles, only the No. 1 
select material is purchased and even a premium is paid 
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yellow Washington fir, absolutely straight grained, free 
from knots, curls, pitch pockets, sap wood, or defects of 
any kind and running between 14 and 18 annular rings to 
the inch.” 

As regards sapwood, exactly the opposite is true in fir 
as compared with maple. In fir no sapwood can be used 
and heartwood only is desired. The Oshkosh company 
purchases annually about 2,000,000 board feet of rock maple, 
about 500,000 board feet of Washington fir and a smaller 
amount of rock elm, hickory, ash, cedar and white oak. ‘All 
this material, with the exception of the fir, is sawn in the 
mill, and then piled for seasoning and future use. For 
handle purposes it takes about one year to properly season 
maple. 

When maple is required in the factory, a requisition is 
made on the mill by the woodshop. The stock desired is 
then brought in on the tramway and re-sawed or ripped and 
cut to the size necessary for turning. In turning tool han- 
dles, it is necessary to saw the square about 10 per cent. 
over the finished diameter of the handle required. The 
squares are taken from the re-sawing mill to the turning de- 
partment where they are placed in the proper lathes for 
turning handles of the size and shape required. 

Cant hook and shovel handles go into what is known as 
a pattern or gauge lathe, which is so arranged as to turn 
almost any shape of round handle with either even or vary- 
ing diameter. This is accomplished by using a pattern or 
long strip of wood, shaped like a cross section of the handle, 
which is placed lengthwise in the pattern holders. A small 
cam or roller, operating along this pattern, regulates the 
knives in the lathe head and consequently the diameter of 
the handle at any given point. The ends of the handle are 
chucked if necessary. The handle is next passed through 
a three-belt sander, an ingenious machine which automati- 
cally puts on a nice smooth, sanded finish. 

Inspectors then “cull” or sort out all defective handles. 
to be made up into round tent stakes, uprights, etc. After 
the inspection, the handles are taken to the stock depart- 
ment, where they have to pass another inspection by the 
stockkeeper, or his assistant, after which they are piled 
in bins for future use as required. 

Only large quantities of handles of the same size and 
shape are turned at the same time as it is too costly to 
start up the different machines for small runs. For instance, 

















The Inspection Department and Assembly Floor of the Oshkosh Mfg. Co.—Corner of Handle Storage Room. 


on this to obtain material strictly in accordance with the 
company’s specifications. This method is the cheapest in 
the end, for all fir must run perfect for use as pike pole 
handles, as the company has no product in which waste or 
cull fir may be used. 

A sample of the specifications sent to the fir mill would 
be about as follows: carloads of soft, old growth, 


an average run of handles would be about 500 dozen, al- 
though, of course, larger or smaller amounts may be turned 
at a time, depending upon the demand for that particular 
style of handle. About 15,000 dozen handles are carried 
in stock at all times. These include handles for cant hooks, 
peaveys, pike poles, spoons, shovels, tamping bars, slicks, 
etc. 
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The machinery of the wood shop consists of pole, gauge 
and hand lathes, dowel machines, broom, mop handle and 
tent slide machines, sanders, band saws, cross cut saws, 
boring mill, Defiance machines for making insulator pins, 
planers and jointers, as well as a number of smaller and less 
important machines. All these machines are whenever pos- 
sible direct connected to 220-volt, 3-phase, 60 cycle alternat- 
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length of the climber desired. The gaff previously “died 
out” is partly split away from the balance of the steel with 
a splitting tool and bent back to its ultimate angle. The 
shorter portion of the steel square left, is drawn out under 
the hammer and both ends trimmed and punched for loops. 
The climbers are then ready for the grinder. 

All steel parts or completed tools go either to the ma- 
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Method of Stacking Bars in the Steel Storage Room—View of the Blacksmith Shop. 


ing current motors, of from 3 to 50 horsepower. In some 
cases a battery of certain machines is arranged on one line 


shaft. 

In the blacksmith shop a rather different situation obtains. 
Practically no waste or cull material is to be contended 
with, as almost 100 per cent. of the steel purchased can be 
used. The steel is always bought in large quantities and 
under contract, in order to obtain the best price available. 
Mild, crucible, tool, and cold rolled steel is used in large 
quantities, as well as several different kinds of much higher 
-grade steel in smaller quantities. This necessitates a large 
and well assorted stock at all times and the stock carried 
averages about 500 tons. The steel is unloaded from the 
cars and taken into a storage room adjacent to the black- 
smith shop, from where the different sizes and lengths are 
taken as required. The major portion of the steel is flat, 
round or octagon in shape. 

A well equipped blacksmith shop is necessary to work the 
steel over into the proper forms for tools, and automatic 
machinery is used whenever possible. The equipment con- 
sists of 21 large coke furnaces, 15 smaller forges, 15 air, 
beam, or drop hammers of Williams-White or Broadley 
make, four “bulldozers” and two large forging machines 
cf Williams-White construction, as well as many types of 
boring and bending machines, drills, grinders, etc. All 
work progresses from one machine to another as the ma- 
chines are arranged to accommodate manufacture in this 
manner. 

The rule enforced in the wood shop of running only large 
quantities at one time also holds in the blacksmith shop, as 
it is an expensive proposition to change dies in a large 
machine. On some particular items, 1,000 dozen or more 
are run at one time. There are so many interesting pieces 
manufactured in the blacksmith shop that to speak of all 
would take some time, so a brief description of probably one 
of the most interesting only, will be given, viz., the produc- 
tion of one-piece climbers. By one-piece climbers is meant 
a climber with the gaff and shank formed in one and from 
the same piece of metal. 

A piece of high grade crucible steel, 34-inch square and 
from 10 inches to 12 inches long, depending on the final 
length of the climber desired, is taken. The shape of the 
gaff is imprinted with steel dies on one corner of the square, 
about one-third the distance from one end and of the exact 
size of the finished gaff. The longer section of the square 
left is then drawn out under the power hammer to the 


chine shop for future work or to the stockrooms for direct 
shipment, or to be requisitioned for later by the assembling 
department. 

All machines in the blacksmith shop are direct connected 
to 200-volt, 3-phase, 60 cycle alternating current motors, of 
from three to 75 horsepower. 

The machine shop equipment consist of a large boring 
mill and a double head, radial drill; the regular lathe equip- 
ment of Niles-Bement & Pond manufacture; a planer and 
shaper of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company’s manu- 
facture; and several small millers, etc. of the Hamilton Ma- 
chine Company’s manufacture, as well as the usual comple- 
ment of saws, drills, etc. As in the other shops, practically 
all of the tools are direct connected to 220-volt, 3-phase, 60 
cycle motors, of from four to 20 horsepower, although a 
battery of the smaller machines is run off one line shaft. 
Whenever necessary, the product is finished in the machine 
shop and sent to the stockroom for future requirements. 


Taking into consideration the previous two years’ demand, 
an estimate of requirements is made for several months 
ahead and orders are made on the assembling department to 
cover them. Work progresses in this department in much 
the same manner as in the wood and blacksmith shops; that 
is, only large quantities of the different articles are as- 
sembled at one time, in order to keep the assembling cost 
down to a minimum. From the assembling department, the 
completely assembled tools are placed in the stockroom until 
required for shipment on orders. 

In passing through the process of manufacture, the raw 
material is taken from machine to machine and department 
to department in such a path that no time or effort is wasted 
in unnecessary movements. The accompanying drawing 
shows the arrangement of the Oshkosh company’s plant, 
which is located alongside a railroad track. It will be noted 
that the raw material is unloaded from the cars at one end 
of the yards and the finished product is shipped from the 
other end of the plant. As a general rule the logs are 
taken from the cars, placed in the log rollway and then 
passed through the sawmill from where the sorted pieces 
are taken by tramway to the various piles for seasoning. 

From the seasoning piles the lumber is taken by means 
of the tramway to the lower floor of the woodshop. It pro- 
gresses from one saw to another until of the dimensions re- 
quired for turning. An elevator then conveys it to the sec- 
ond floor where it is passed through the proper lathes and 
then to the sander for finishing, before being presented for 
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the first inspection. In the next department, the handles 
are assembled with the ironwork to form the various tools, 
and from there are sent to the stockroom or to the ship- 
ping room. In some cases the handles are not assembled 
into tools, being sent direct from the woodshop to the store- 
room on the third floor, where they pass another inspection 
before being placed in stock. 

The steel used for the tools is unloaded from the cars into 
the steel storage room on the first floor of the main building. 
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plicated cost system is necessary in this business than in 
many others. This is owing to the fact that in figuring the 
actual cost of lumber used in the woodshop, consideration 
must be taken of that part of the waste or cull material not 
made into handles but which was in reality sold by having 
been made into some of the cheaper articles, such as tent 
stakes, rolling pins, etc. 

Central station energy is used throughout the plant, which 
is also electrically lighted, as the company finds that this 
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Layout of Yard and Two Floors of the Tool Manufacturing Plant of the Oshkosh Mfg. Co. 


From the storage room, the steel bars pass through the 
shearing machine where they are cut to size. The proper 
hammer, or upsetting machines then either hammer, flatten 
or upset the ends of the pieces, after which they are taken 
to the bending machines for forming. The drill press and 
then the grinding department next perform their work upon 
the steel, after which it is taken to the assembling depart- 
ment on the second floor where the wooden handles are put 
on. In many instances, however, the steel goes from the 
grinding department direct to the machine shop on the first 
floor for further work or for finishing, after which it is 
taken by elevator to the assembling room, located directly 
overhead on the second floor. 

A complete although rather complicated cost system fol- 
lows all work through the factory. A somewhat more com- 


makes for a great saving over generating its own power. 
The company officials are more than satisfied with the elec- 
tric power proposition and they state they can absolutely 
prove that its use has cut the cost of power considerably. 

The building itself is of steel, brick and concrete construc-. 
tion throughout. Of course, owing to the large quantity of 
handles stored in it, it cannot be called fireproof. 

The management of the Oshkosh Mfg. Co. takes great 
pride in the plant and the methods which are in use. The 
slogan of the company “Our business is to perfect and man- 
ufacture tools and devices to save time, money and labor 
for contractors, lumbermen, telegraph, telephone and rail- 
road lines” is especially significant to those who have had 
the opportunity of actually seeing or reading of the applica- 
tion of this spirit to its own manufacturing processes. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Missouri, May 6, 7; Tri-State, Jackson, Tenn., May 19, 20; Railway Telegraph Superinten- 
dents, New Orleans, May 19, 20, 21 and 22 


Conventions: 


Supply Sales Branches of Automatic Electric Co. 

The Supply Sales Department of the Automatic Electric Co., 
of Chicago, is now engaged in covering the entire country with 
a system of local offices equipped to furnish its supplies on 
short notice. “Our nearest branch is a neighbor of yours,” 
is the slogan adopted by the company, as reported in the 
April number of Automatic Telephone, just issued. The fol- 
lowing branches have now been established by the company: 

New York City: J. P. Roger, manager, 46 Wall Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Chester Ruth, manager, First National 
Bank Building. 

Toledo, Ohio: 
Bank Building. 

Portland, Ore,. 
Commerce. 

Atlanta, Ga.: 


Seymour Hirsch, manager, Second National 
D. L. Middleton, manager, Chamber of 


Samuel Suekoff, manager, Hurt Building. 


Buffalo, N. Y.: F. E. Kutts, manager, Pearl and Church 
Streets. 

Indianapolis, Ind. : 
Building. 

Detroit, Mich.: R. A. Welch, Free Press Building. 

Within a month, it is stated, branches will be established 
in Milwaukee, Wis.; Des Moines, Iowa; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Dallas, Texas; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Kan- 
sas City. Mo. 

In connection with the establishment of its branch offices 
care is being taken by the company to provide for the ac- 
curate filling and prompt shipment of all orders. Ali of the 
supplies to be carried will be of the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany’s own manufacture. Among the important lines carried are 
the following: Raven Brand cords, which include switchboard 
cords, operators’ cords, receiver cords, transmitter cords, desk 


C. M. Bennett, manager, Hume-Mansur 
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set cords and special moisture-proof cords for all telephone 
purposes. Switchboard wire and cables constitute another im- 
portant division. The new jumper wire offered to the trade 
is said to conform to all requirements for this service. The 
diameter is as small, it is stated, as is consistent with proper 
standards, and the covering is so braided as not to fray, and 
is fireproof. The covering is made without rubber and there- 
fore, it is declared, will not crack, shrink or harden. 

The condensers made by this company and which are es- 
pecially designed for all kinds of telephone work, have a 
guaranteed resistance of 500 megohms, although, it is said that 
most of them actually have twice this resistance. 

The common battery telephones for manual service, of both 
wall and desk type, party and straight line, are declared to 
be notable for their clear, clean transmission, all of the quali- 
ties of the automatic telephone having been preserved in the 
construction of these instruments. They are all equipped with 
the company’s direct current receiver. 

In addition to meeting the needs of the operating com- 
panies for supplies, the branch offices will bring to the atten- 
tion of the telephone trade the advantages of the Automatic 
Monitor System for supervising switchboard operators and for 
making service tests. 

It will be the aim of the managers of the branch offices 
to assist in every way possible in interesting large telephone 
users in the Automatic private branch exchanges. This equip- 
ment is unique for intercommunicating service and has proved 
very attractive to commercial and mercantile establishments 
in all parts of the world. 

Four years ago the Supply Sales Department of Automatic 
Electric Co. occupied the attention of only one man, so that 
the present establishment of branch offices in all parts of the 
country shows a remarkable development in a short period. 
A short time ago Raven Brand supplies were used in com- 
paratively few exchanges; now this line is known in practically 
every part of the United States and is being purchased in 
constantly increasing volume by companies operating both auto- 
matic and manual apparatus. 





“A Birth Notice.” 
Telephone men generally will be interested in the latest 
addition to the “Quality family”. Efficiency and simplicity 
are the keynotes in the design of the “latest.” The popular- 




















The New All-Metal Stromberg-Carison Set. 
ity of its old No. 358 all metal wall type telephone set has 
led Stromberg-Carlson to further improve upon its design 
and contsruction, as to make it even more efficient and 
serviceable. 

The views of the No. 1130 type telephone illustrate the 


compact arrangement of the instrument. Every part is 
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removable as a unit without disturbing any of the adjacent 
parts or their wiring. The most important improvement in 
the new model is the hinging arrangement, which allows 
the cover position to open downwards. This enables the 
repairman to make any necessary adjustments or repairs 
without being hampered by the old side hinging cover as 
in the older model. These metal telephones are frequently 























Interior View of Newly Designed Metal Set. 


used for out door service in connection with railway dis- 
patching systems, taxicab stations, or police signal boxes. 
In such cases the instruments are generally mounted in 
small wooden boxes or housings. The new hinging arrange- 
ment will enable the telephone to be opened and repaired 
or adjusted without removing it from the box or station. 

All connecting wires are color coded to facilitate the trac- 
ing of circuits. To further assist the installation work, 
a properly labeled terminal strip of ample size is provided 
in the front part of the telephone. 

Instruments of this type are now being carried in stock 
with all standard equipments for service as straightline, 
four-party harmonic, or convertable subscriber’s sets. The 
latter equipment is particularly advantageous as the only 
change necessary to convert the instrument from a straight 
line station to a party line set, or vice versa, is a substitu- 
tion of the ringer armature movement. 

An attractive pamphlet describing this new instrument 
may be had by addressing the advertising department of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
nm. Y. 





Finding Cable Faults to the Inch. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, of St. Louis, have received 
some interesting letters in reference to the finding of cable 
faults with the use of the matthews Telefault. Manager C. 
L. Miller of the Putnam Telephone Co. of Ottawa, Ohio, 
writes that his company had two pairs crossed, attached a 
Telefault to the defective pair in the office and found the 
trouble near the end of the cable, which was one-half mile 
from the office. The trouble was found within one-eighth of 
an inch from the place indicated by the use of the Telefault 


and was caused by bad insulation on the wire in the cable. 
~~ < 





Electrical Testing. 

“A Manual of Electrical Testing” is the stthject of a new 
48-page bulletin, issued by the Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., 
of St. Louis. Besides describing the line of portable in- 
struments manufactured by the Wagner company, this 
bulletin explains various types of electrical instrument 
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movements, the errors to which they are subject, and gives 
suggestions for their handling and care. 

The methods for making electrical tests on alternating 
crreert and c‘-ect current motors and on transformers are 
described at length and illustrated by comprehensive and 
instructive diagrams. The publication is one that should 
be in the hands of everyone who has anything to do with 
the use of electrical instruments and copies may be had 
upon application to the Wagner company. 





Statement of Telephony’s Ownership. 

Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
TELEPHONY, published weekly, at Chicago, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Note—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both 
copies to be delivered by the publisher to the postmas- 
ter, who will send a copy to the Third Assistant Post- 
master General (Division of Classification), Washing- 
ton, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the post 
office. 

Name and Post Office Address— 

Editor, H. B. McMeal, 4147 Drexel boulevard, Chicago. 
Managing Editor, S: R. Edwards, 317 S. Oak Park ave- 

nue, Oak Park, III. 

Business Manager, H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore avenue, 


Chicago. 

Publisher, Telephony Publishing Co., Monadnock block, 
Chicago. 
Owners: Names and addresses of stockholders hold- 


ing 1 per cent. or more of total amount of stock: 
H. B. McMeal, 4147 Drexel boulevard, Chicago. 
H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore avenue, Chicago. 

I. B. Lipson, 4947 Vincennes avenue, Chicago. 

E. M. McMeal, 4147 Drexel boulevard, Chicago. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount 
of bonds, mortgages and other securities: 

F. S. Kenfield, Augusta, Mich. 
E. J. Baker, 410 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 
(Signed) H. B. McMeEat, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
March, 1914. 

[SEAL] Grace G. Fraser, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 29, 1916.) 











Paragraphs. 


Tue Betpen Mre. Co., 23rd St., and Western Ave., Chi- 
cago, has issued a profusely illustrated bulletin No. 1003, in- 
dicating its comprehensive line of cord tips and terminals. 
The illustrations show the parts actual size. Included in the 
display are cord tips for both instrument and switchboard 
use. In addition to its regular line, the company is in a posi- 
tion to manufacture according to the customer’s specifications. 
The company is sending out its bulletin to interested parties 
on application. 

Brown, Wittiams, BELL, HANSON & BoettcHer, of Chicago, 
dissolved partnership by mutual agreement, effective April 1, 
1914. Charles A. Brown, Harvey L. Hanson and Arthur H. 
Boettcher will continue in partnership in the practice of patent 
and trade mark law at 1550 Monadnock Block. Lynn A. Wil- 
liams will continue in practice in the same branchs of the law 
with offices in the Monadnock Block. 

Albert C. Bell will continue in practice in partnership with 
Henry M. Huxley with offices at 2001, 208 South La Salle St. 

Tue Nationat SpectaLty Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has issued a 
new catalogue showing its various types of Vac-M (vacuum) 
lightning arresters. Several new types of the arresters are 
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shown and are accompanied by information pertaining to prop- 
erly safeguarding the different kinds of electrical service 
against well known electrical disturbers. 

E. W. Situ, of London, Ont., manager of the Chrisholm 
Dunn Telephone Appliance Co., Ltd., which, as stated in last 
week’s issue, is featuring the Chisholm vest pocket transmitter, 
was formerly in charge of the Ontario branch office of Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., and not in charge of gen- 
eral sales work for that company, as may have been inferred 
from the statement in last week’s issue. 

McRoy Cray Works, Chicago, on its April blotter calendar, 
states the doctrine of the feeling of independence which a per- 
son possesses who has a savings account in a bank, in these 
words: “If you knew how righteously sassy a few hundred 
dollars in the bank can make a man, you’d begin to accumulate 
the bones right now!” 

Hupparp & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., manufacturer of telephone 
and telegraph line construction material, has taken ove the 
entire rights for Orr concrete reinforcement for poles. 

Vircert ANpverRSON, of the Duluth Log Co., of Duluth, Minn., 
was a caller at TELEPHONY’s office this week. 





Stromberg-Carlson Quality Condensers. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., is calling special attention to its “Quality” con- 
densers by means of samples on a card showing the material 
of which the condensers are made. All “Quality” con- 
densers are made by the company’s improved process, using 
two layers of selected, high-grade tin-foil interleaved be- 
tween four layers of durable. pure rice paper. These are 
scientifically machine-wound and guaranteed to be uniform 
and accurate to electro static capacity rating. Insulation 
resistance between plates is guaranteed to be 40 Meghoms 
per microfarad. J 

The first sample shows the rice paper and tin foil as wound 
by the machine, while the second sample shows-a similar 
roll after it has been subjected to a pressure of 2% tons 
per sq. in., after being impregnated with pure paraffine under 
a vacuum process to remove all traces of air and moisture. 
The condensers are made with or without metal containers 
with terminals and of any desired capacity. 





Kansas Bell Wants Wichita Suit Dropped. 

Officers of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., at 
Wichita, Kan., have agreed to pay all expenses of litiga- 
tion in the suit in which the city sued for a reduction of 
rates, if the city will agree to drop the suit. This litiga- 
tion has been in the courts for some time and the city 
expenses and cost now aggregate about $2,000. 

A meeting of city officials, telephone company officers 
and the Kansas Public Utilities Commission was recently 
held, but no action resulted. Officers of the telephone 
company, after the meeting, said that no reduction in rates 
would be made. The state commissioners had hoped to se- 
cure a compromise at the meeting, but failed. The city 
commission of Wichita will take up the proposition later. 





Kansas Farmer Gets Into and Out of Telephone Game. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commission, will not now 
interfere with telephone conditions at Otis, in Rush county, 
Kansas, where trouble recently started when Peter Brack, 
one of the Western Kansas millionaire farmers, installed a 
telephone exchange to serve several farmer’s party lines. 
This took the rural business from the local company at Otis. 
He then secured the toll business and the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission cited him to show why he should re- 
tain it. Brack did not want to do this so turned the toll 
business back to the local company and leased his exehange 
to the farmer’s lines. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF A. T. & T. CO. 
(Concluded from page 41.) 
because it would be secondary to their grocery-drygoods- 
notion shop, their principal business. In the larger cities 
and towns, how many of the post offices, even in leased or 
government buildings, have room for a telephone or tele- 
graph office and for the necessary equipment? 

Upon whose estimate or experience is based the “negligi- 
ble cost” of superimposing the telegraph on the telephone 
and equipping the circuits with telegraph instruments, and 
the taking over of the interurban and long distance lines, 
divorcing them as to common control from the exchange 
system, putting them into these post offices, and equipping 
them to do all the telegraph business? It is impossible of 
performance at any cost. The interurban toll lines and the 
exchange trunk lines and their equipments are necessarily 
so interwoven and used so interchangeably that it would 
be next to impossible to segregate them. 

While it is perfectly feasible to use wires for both tele- 
phone and telegraph service, and either the telephone cir- 
cuit or the telegraph circuit could be looped into any office, 
the taking over of the interurban and long distance lines, 
the arrangement and distribution of the lines for both pur- 
poses must be under common control, and that the tele- 
phone. The manipulation of the lines is a telephonic propo- 
sition, not a telegraphic. The only practicable way for the 
post office to use the telephone lines for telegraphic service 
would be to lease the telegraphic rights, much as the post 
office department now uses the railroad facilities for the 
mails. No other separated operation or control of the same 
wires for telegraph and telephone services would be prac- 
ticable from either standpoint. 


CoNCLUSIONS. 

Theories are at best only unsatisfactory substitutes for 
facts established by experience. Only such theories as 
have stood the test of practical experience may be finally 
accepted. 

The policy of the Bell system—one telephone system 
under one control—has been appropriated as their policy 
by the advocates of government ownership. They assert 
the desirability of monopoly as their fundamental premise. 

The American public has been educated to depend on the 
most efficient, most extended telephone service in the 
world. The relative number of the people reached is the 
largest, and the average cost to each is the lowest of any 
important system in the world. It will not tolerate less; 
under private ownership, it will not pay more. 

All monopolies should be regulated. Government own- 
ership would be an unregulated monopoly. From al! 
wrongs of privately owned utilities, appeals may be taken 
to state and national commissions and to municipal and 
legislative bodies; from the wrongs of publicly owned 
utilities, administered through the dominant political party, 
no effective appeal is possible. 

There are fundamental economic laws which make it 
impossible for either publicly or privately owned utilities 
to furnish service without being paid from some source 
what it costs. 

All government operated telephones and _ telegraphs in 
the world have two sources of revenue—the payment by 
those who use and the payment of the deficit of operation 
out of general revenue. 

The price of a thing to the user is what it costs him. 
Part payment as a user and part payment as a taxpayer is 
fallacious and absurd and the direct cause of waste and 
extravagance in operation. 

All government reports upon government operations 
disclose wasteful and unscientific methods; it is these facts 
which justify the announcement by every new public offi- 
cial of the necessity for new and better methods. 

The steady reductions in rates made by the Bell system 
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have been made possible by its improvements in methods 
and apparatus; they are not due to competition. They 
have been as great without competition as with it. At 
most of the so-called “competitive points’—places where 
there is an opposition system—the Bell rates are higher 
than the opposition rates. 

No monopoly or great combination in any industry or 
utility open to competition can be maintained, except at 
a profit so small as to discourage competition. Small 
profits are a benefit to the public both directly in the price 
and indirectly by increasing the employment of labor. 

The statement that “decrease in price will increase profits” 
is fallacious and causes much misunderstanding if stated 
without qualification. Wherever there is a potential market 
“decrease in price will increase output;” increased output 
will, to a certain extent, decrease cost. A proper adjust- 
ment of the relations between cost, price and output will 
increase aggregate profits. 

The development of telephone uses, and the decrease of 
cost through continued improvement in equipment and 
methods of operation and service, have opened up the 
potential market for telephones in the United States as it 
has been in no other country—65 per cent. of the world’s 
telephones are in the United States. 

Regulation by commissions of high standing composed 
of individuals of ability and integrity, and good impartial 
judgment, is the greatest protection to the public interests 
as against private exactions, that ever was devised; its 
effectiveness depends upon “the standing with the public 
of the commission as a whole and the commissioners as 
individuals.” 

Unless commissions have the confidence and respect of 
the public, unless their decisions are accepted by all even 
if not entirely acceptable to all, unless they mete out 
exact justice to corporations as well as to the public by 
decisions characterized by thorough investigation and im- 
partial conclusions, the value of these commissions to the 
public will be destroyed and regulation by commission will 
in time be destructive of public service as well as of public 
morals. 

Individuals, public or private, may obtain temporary 
notoriety by unjust demands and unjust attacks on public 
utility companies, but no permanent reputation can be made, 
nor can any permanent public advantage be gained. 


Meeting of Florida Telephone Association. 

The annual convention of the Florida Telephone Association 
was called to order at 3 p. m. on March 25 at the court house 
at Ocala, Fla., with about 25 delegates present. The address 
of welcome was made by Judge William Gober. J. D. Rooney, 
of the Marion County Board of Trade, told the visitors that 
they were most heartily welcomed to the future capital of 
Florida. He paid a compliment to the home telephone com- 
pany and its efficient officers and to the telephone service of 
the state generally. 

W. G. Brorein, of Tampa, president of the association, re- 
sponded, thanking the people of Ocala who had so thoroughly 
extended their welcome to the members of the body. After a 
brief business session, the meeting adjourned to a nearby cafe, 
where the management of the Ocala exchange entertained the 
visitors with a banquet. The speeches at the banquet opened 
with a talk by R. R. Carroll on “The Press; Its Relation to a 
Telephone System.” This was followed by a number of ad- 
dresses, including a “Heart to Heart Talk” by W. G. Brorein. 

At eight o’clock the next morning all of the delegates were 
taken in autos for a trip to Silver Springs. Upon their re- 
turn they reconvened in the court house and finished the busi- 
ness of the session. W. G. Brorein was re-elected president 
and E. E. Voyle, of Gainesville, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer of the association. Miami was chosen as the next 
meeting place. 














Out of the Mail Bag 


Several letters have been received from readers inquir- 
ing why recent issues of TELEPHONY contained no article 
from the pen of J. C. Kelsey. We take this occasion to 
explain that Mr. Kelsey is unable at this time to contribute 
regularly his weekly letter of comment on current events, 
on account of a pressure of other duties. As he himself 
says, there are only twenty-four hours in the day, and he 
has found it impossible for him to crowd into that fixed 
limit the things that he would like to do and must do. 
Hence the suspension of his literary labors. 


TELEPHONY regrets this just as much as do its sub- 
scribers, who have enjoyed his pungent articles, but know- 
ing Mr. Kelsey’s feelings in the matter, we cannot but 
agree that he is acting for his own best interests. Mr. 
Kelsey says he has greatly enjoyed his experience as a 
man of letters and himself regrets the necessity of break- 
ing the continuity of his contributions, but, as he says, in 
his characteristic whimsical way, “The fame and financial 
rewards of a literary life scarcely make it worth while 
for me to quit honest toil altogether.” 

In a letter from John K. Stoltzfens, of the Conestoga 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Morgantown, Pa., enclos- 
ing his remittance for subscrip- 


fools on this Coast, and during this holy terror of a 
winter, just passed, I have been the busiest man on the 
slope. If you had stopped sending me TELEPHONY, you 
surely would have had a big blow up from yours truly.” 


We firmly decline to agree with Mr. Blake’s harsh descrip- 
tion of himself. Several years ago he invited TELEPHONY’s 
staff to visit him during the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San Francisco. That comes next year, so we can’t stand 
for the hard names he applies to himself. 


,’ 


“We cannot get along without TELEPHONY,” says W. 
L. Thomas, of the United States Telephone Co. at To- 
ledo. 

“Got to have it,” is the terse comment noted in a let- 
ter, enclosing a subscription remittance, from the Zum- 
brota (Minn.) Telephone Co. 

H. G. Addie, superintendent of the Northern Iowa Tele- 
phone Co. at Cresco, Ia., sends in renewal for four sub- 
scriptions to TELEPHONY, and adds: “We find that 
TELEPHONY is one trade paper worth preserving. Please 
send Nos. 17 and 18, as we want to bind Vol. 65 and we 
find those issues missing.” 

“T must say that TELEPHONY covers the subject very 
thoroughly, and I have received 





tion, he adds: “I would not 
like to continue in the telephone 
business without your newsy 
paper. It has done me three 
dollars’ good in only one day. 
There is no telephone man who 
can afford to be without 
TELEPHONY.” 

E. E. Brown, of the Wayne- 
town-Hillsboro (Indiana) Tele- 
phone Co., in a letter enclos- 
ing his check for subscription, 





TELEPHONY ADVERTISING PULLS. 


Extract from letter to “Telephony” from the 
T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., dated March 
25, 1914—“We are very glad indeed to advise 
that we have already received two orders from 
our advertising in your paper. 
was from the Mansfield Telephone Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio; and the other from the Union 
Electric Co., Abilene, Kans. 
this is a splendid record for your paper, and 
hope that the balance of the year will prove to 


a great deal of help from its 
several departments,” writes 
Edwin O. Carlson, of the Gar- 
den Valley Telephone Co. of 
Mentor, Minn. 

“Thank you for the informa- 
tion so promptly given us in 
your favor of March 5,” says 
F. O. Cuppy, manager of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Telephone Co 
“T am always glad to speak a 
good word for TELEPHONY and 
recommend it for those in the 
telephone business.” 


One of these 


We think that 








says: “We can’t do without be as successful.” 
your paper. It is the only 
means of knowing any tele- 


phone news and information for sure in this part of the 
country.” 


“T have read TELEPHONY for ten years and couldn’t do 
without it,” says G. W. Lineberry, owner of the Green 
City. (Mo.) Telephone Co. in a letter remitting for his 
subscription. 


“IT do not want to be without your paper,” says J. P. 
Hemhold, of Saxonburg, Pa., in remitting for his renewal. 


W. P. Dozier, manager of the Mutual Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at Stillmore, Ga., in a recent letter, says: “I 
have certainly enjoyed reading “The Rejuvenation of the 
Craneville Exchange’ in your paper, as conditions dealt 
with there are so near like those with which we come in 
contact here that I get valuable suggestions from the 
story. My greatest trouble with TELEPHONY is that I do 
not have time to read all of the good things in it.” 


“T don’t want to miss a copy of TELEPHONY,” writes 
J. H. White, Elkton, Ky., “I look forward for the paper 
every week and feel lost when it doesn’t reach me at the 
regular time.” 

In a letter enclosing his remittance for 1914 John W. 
Chrisman says: “I think TELEPHONY is getting better 
for telephone men all the time.” 

Here is a characteristic letter from an old friend, J. H. 
Blake, proprietor of the Blake Independent Telephone 
System, with headquarters at Arcata, Cal.: “It’s a shame 
that you have to spend money to collect what is honest- 
ly coming to you, but I am one of the meanest darned 
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P: F. Garthwaite, superin- 
tendent of the Milton and Milton Junction (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Co., in a recent letter says: “No telephone man 
ought to be without TELEPHONy for it is a great help to 
every man who has a telephone plant to look after.” 


In a letter relating to a classified advertisement in 
TeLepnony, C. A. Shock, general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Independent Telephone Companies of North Texas, 
with headquarters at Sherman, Tex., says: “We do not 
care to have the advertisement continued. The special 
reason for this is because of the fact that we have re- 
ceived a sufficient number of applications for the posi- 
tion to be able to select a suitable man from among the list. 
Your magazine has been off the press only five days, but 
we have received 18 applications from 11 differ- 
ent states, and I am sure there will be a number of others 
in before the end of the week. For your information, I 
will state that we received one application from each of 
the following states: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Texas, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, two 
from Missouri and four each from Kansas and Illinois. It 
is needless to state that we are well pleased with the re- 
sults obtained.” 

“Please allow me to congratulate you on the fine re- 
sults I obtained from advertising in your magazine,” 
writes A. C. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In remitting for his subscription, Wm. R. Journey, man- 
ager of the Citizens’ Telephone Co. of Higginville, Mo., 
says: “We can’t afford to miss a single issue.” 





